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Look What Happened ji 
to Dr. Diesel's “Baby”! i 


‘ 


...it became a giant 
with help from Petroleum! 


Yes, Dr. Diesel’s “Baby” has grown up 
since 1897, when the famous inventor 
brought out his new kind of engine and 
used a new Gargoyle Oil to meet the high 





combustion heat. 


The cutaway d 


one of the late steps in Diesel progress. It’s 


rawing right shows 


a giant 2,000 HP opposed piston type 
engine. It's powering mainliners on lead- 





ing railroads, with high performance and 


dependability ; 


Like its original ancestor, this new 
power marvel c alls fora lubricating oi] that 
will stand up under tremendous combus- 
tion heat and pressure. And now, as in 
1S97 Socony Vacuum sup plies the right 
oil for peak prote ction 





Pacing machine progress with new 
Gargovle aera is only part of our 
Complete Lubrication program for indus- 
trial plants. Preventive maintenance for all 
machines is the spec ialtv of the Socony- 


Vacuum engineer. Call him now. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp, 


81 Years of Leadership 
in a Progressive Industry 


pian 


Lubricants 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


CORRECT LUBRICATION 


1 of Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
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| QNJWOY, America! Here come the New 


| Jeep Hucks 


ig The new ‘Jeep’ Trucks are the biggest news in the medium-duty 
- field. Here are tough, long-lived trucks with low gross vehicle 
weights in relation to pay-load capacity ...4700-5300 gross 

vehicle weights, 34 to 1 ton nominal pay-load. 

Willys-Overland engineers cut off every ounce of gas-eating 
dead-weight, producing trucks that whack operating costs but 
still have the strength and stamina that spell low maintenance 
and long service. Their lower weight, teamed up with the world 

BODY AND CHASSIS STYLES—‘Jeep’ even ded Pat a Trucks the ace buy for relia- 
ruck bodies are functionally de- ps ee ce ee eb 
gned for long life and low main- ee them now, with their functional bodies that make sense 
nance costs. Top of page: steel- to truck buyers ... hard-to-damage fenders, well protected lights, 
ed pickup. Above: platform stake, full opening hoods, sturdy doors and comfortable cabs. 
ood floor and gates. Below: (/eft) ; 
nopy top, (center) cab and chassis, WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, Toledo, Ohio 
ght) demountable steel van. MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Builders of automobiles, planes, or Diesel 
electric locomotives depend on a host of 
electrical wires: magnet wires for motor 
and generator windings — ignition 
wires to fire the engines—lighting 
wires and starter cables—and wir- 
ing for control and communica- 
tions devices. 
Belden fills critical require- 
ments with products backed 
There is by over 40 years of expe- 
plus protection rience and know-how. 
in Belden \ Making the right wire 
Wire \ to meet your needs is 
Belden’s business. 
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ASHINGTON OUTLOOK 











CONGRESS IS CALLING IT 
Mm QUITS for this session in two more 
weeks—with more work left undone 
as been done. 
ome G.O.P. leaders are frankly disturbed at 
g list of major items stacked up for next 
regular session; particularly because—with 
tional conventions starting in June—they’ll 
—~s quit early in ‘48. 
; ope is that extensive committee work this 
ill permit action on a number of “hot’’ issues 
n the next session. 
Iso, that some of the leftovers can be cleaned 
he special session in the fall. 


Several major items on next year’s agenda 
n matters carrying spring deadlines. 
xamples: 

egislation setting up a permanent national 
r policy—present controls run out in March. 
xtension of authority to negotiate reciprocal 
agreements—law runs out in June (but exist- 
eaties do not expire). 

RA new long-term farm program—wartime 
upports carry through next year, but farmers 
ant to know before summer what the rules 
e for the 1948-49 crop. 

And, if the G.O.P. “second round” tax cut bill 


‘t carry over a veto (see next column), Repub- 
will feel urged to put tax revision at the top 


cir list for ‘48 action. Revision for all but 
e taxes is a leftover item in any case. 













Business interest runs high, also, in a long list 


er legislative items marked to go over until 
year. Just to name a few: 








Universal training. 





Minimum wage increase (this might squeeze 
gh yet this year). 







St. Lawrence seaway and power project; 
a number of bills cutting back federal regula- 
Df utilities. 







Missouri Valley Authority and flood control 
ally; also, stream-pollution control. 
Various new federal aid programs—for educa- 
health, etc. 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft 






long-range housing 






The Bullwinkle rail rate bill, the railroad reor- 
ation bill, and legislation effecting a national 


onsport policy. 
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0.K., SO THE SIGNALS were changed since we 





income tax cut bill wasn’t going anywhere this ses- 
sion, 

What happened is that Speaker Martin 
changed his mind, decided it would be good politics 
to shoot the measure back at Truman. So, he 
flashed the green light in the house. 


That forced the Senate G.0.P. to go along. 


They didn’t want to be caught holding up a tax cut. 
But Taft still thinks it’s bum strategy. 


. 
We still don’t think you'll get your tax cut at 
this session. Truman will veto the bill again and— 
as matters now stand—there are not enough votes 
in the Senate to override the veto. 
Senate nose-counters claim only 60 sure votes 


to override. They count the 52 votes they had on 
the first bill, plus Butler, Flanders, Tobey, and Mc- 


Kellar (absent the first time) and Byrd, Johnson 
(Colo.), Robertson (Va.), and Tydings, who will 


switch. 
It takes 64 votes to override a veto if all sena- 
tors are present. So, to upset a second Truman veto, 


tax cut proponents must count on absentees or 
round up four more votes. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN for aid to Europe 
(page 91) continues to ferment behind-the-scenes 
in Washington. 

It has crowded out recession as the favorite 
topic at cocktails or-tea. 

Actually, there are no concrete developments. 
There isn’t even—yet—a plan. (And don’t call it 
the Marshall plan to Marshall’s face. He will cor- 
rect you: “You mean ‘my government's pro- 
posal.’ *’) 

There won’t be any plan until after Europe’s 
answer is in—from the Bevin-Bidault-sponsored 
meeting. And none until! Truman’s own commit- 
tees, sifting U.S. capacity to help (BW—Jan.28 
‘47,p92), finish their work. 

Sept. 1 is target date for both. 


But there are straws in the wind. 

If anything, Russia’s refusal to go along im- 
proves chances of congressional O.K. to whatever 
proposals Truman and Marshall make to Congress 
at the fall special session. 

That’s the mood Congress is in. 


Also, it’s becoming clear there is a ceiling on 


5 




























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (continued) 





the Truman-Marshall thinking—in terms of how 
much aid. 

Nourse’s committee is writing its report around 
this question: At what level of exports would price 
control and rationing have to be revived at home? 

Working figures fix the answer at not much 
above present levels—around 10% of what the 


U.S. produces. 
* 


Political battle lines already are forming for 
the coming foreign policy showdown. 

New Deal senators—like Pepper and Murray 
—soon will start urging lend-lease techniques for 
handling the Marshall plan. They argue that the 
problem is production scheduling, more than sim- 
ply dollar credits. 

State Dept. isn’t—yet, anyway—backing this 
kind of talk. It isn’t discouraging it, either. 

On the other side, members of the G.O.P.'s 
isolationist wing are also writing speeches. They 
plan to talk back home during the summer recess. 
Senate G.O.P. Whip Wherry is an active leader in 
this group. 

* 


FIRST ESTIMATE OF COSTS for administer- 
ing the Taft-Hartley labor law is Truman’s request 
for an additional $9 million for NLRB. 

Truman says that much is needed until next 
spring; by then experience will show how much 
more may be required. Budget Bureau figures the 
new law will cost up to $25 million a year (page 85), 
compared to NLRB’s normal of $5 million in the 
past. 


The G.O.P. Congress will give Truman about 
what he asks for. They can’t afford to short- 


change their new law at the start. 
e 


At midweek, Truman had rejections from at 
least two men to whom he had offered posts on the 
enlarged NLRB—ex-Sen. LaFollette and ex-Wage 
Stabilization Board Chairman Wirtz. 


TRUMAN’S AIR SAFETY BOARD is spelling 
out the high cost of making flying safe. 

In three reports so far, the board has: 

(1) Demanded reduced load limits for four- 
engine planes on short runways. Solution: longer 
runways, or higher mail subsidies to make smaller 
loads pay. 

(2) Urged increased installation of such air- 
port safety devices as high-intensity approach lights, 
blind-landing equipment, surveillance radar. Solu- 


6 


tion: increased funds voted by Congress. (6, 
gress has said no for this year.) 

(3) Told airlines to install “terrain cls. 
indicators’ to show pilots how far off the - _ 
they are. | 

There are more recommendations s, — 
No. 3 still to come—probably including sug. J 
of an added crew member on the big tran. 
These all tend to squeeze airline profits 
operators in for higher mail subsidy. 


The board’s three reports to date are; | 
beginning. It has an agenda of subjects to) 
that will keep it busy for six months. 3 

Fires are the board’s next subject. Agay 7 
solution will be added automatic-warning 47 


ment. 
* 


The board itself is a house divided—bot> | 
the timing for putting into effect what it says: 
to be done, and over who is to blame that it» 
been done before. 4 

On the Safety Board, CAB Chairman ly 
and the Pilots’ Assn. member are teamed oy 
CAA’‘s Wright and the operators’ representat 

Landis wants to clear CAB’s skirt, an 
pilots don’t like the way CAA enforces the 
CAB makes the flying rules, but CAA is the p) 
man. 3 

The split leaves Hunsacker, representirs 
government-sponsored National Advisory C 
tee for Aeronautics, as the swing man. So fa 
sided with Landis. 


@ Senate Appropriations Committee voted 
Army authority to buy $103,490,000 wor ~ 
planes over and above the $280,000,000 requ = 
in Truman’s budget. . 4 
e War Assets Administrator Littlejohn is » 7 
ing over the House Surplus Property Subcomm* 7 
attempt to get his scalp. He’s convinced he's« 7 
as good a job as anyone can, acts determin: © 
stick it out. ... 
@ Midyear report of Truman’s Economic (% 
cil finds American economic outlook, on the w 
“very promising” but points to a number of 
business can worry about. Report may be " 
public next week. . . . 

®@ House and Senate leaders have agreed t 
through the Allen bill continuing for two yea 
wartime premium price plan for copper, lead 
zinc, with subsidies cut to $35 million a year’ 
the $100-million peak. 
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asoline were sold in tubes... 


you would probably find everything you want to know about qual- 
ity and ingredients printed right on the tube. However, the usual 
gasoline ‘‘package’”’ is a gasoline pump. So oil companies every- 
where put ‘“‘Ethy!” trade-marks on their pumps to show you that 
their best gasoline contains “Ethyl” antiknock compound. This 
famous ingredient, which is made by the Ethyl Corporation, is 
added to gasoline to improve power and performance. To get more 
out of your car, buy your gasoline from pumps marked with the 
familiar yellow-and-black emblem. Ethyl Corporation, New York. 























90-Year Record of 
Heating Comfort 
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Hecht Brothers Department Store, Baltimore, Md. 
Heated by Webster Steam Heating System since 1927. 


This is the 20th year of Webster 
heating service at Hecht Brothers 
Department Store in Baltimore, 
where management has long recog- 
nized that heating comfort is an 
important factor in successful de- 
partment store operation. 


In 1927, when the present home of 
Hecht Brothers Department Store 
was built, a Webster Vacuum Sys- 
tem of Steam Heating was specified 
by Abbott, Merkt & Co., Inc., New 
York, Architects and Engineers. 
Riggs, Distler & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
were the heating contractors. 


In 1941, Hecht Brothers decided to 
discontinue their coal-burning boiler 
plant and purchase street steam 
from the Consolidated Gas Electric 
Light & Power Co. On the recom- 
mendation of the Gas and Electric 
Company, they decided to convert 
the installation to a Webster Mod- 
erator System, then as now recog- 
nized for comfort at low cost. 


Sam Hecht, President of Hecht 
Stores, and William P. Calhoun, 
Store Manager, look upon their 
Webster Heating System as an in- 
vestment in customer satisfaction. 
If you are interested in heating com- 
fort at low cost backed by the ex- 
perience of long-service Webster 
Representatives, write us. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representati ves in principal U. S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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HEATING SYSTEMS 





THE COVER 


Seven years ago when the Justice 

Dept. brought its antitrust suit against 
Pullman, Inc., both sides agreed on one 
thing: The Pullman sleeping car busi- 
ness is like nothing else. It 1s a combi- 
nation of hotel-keeping and railroading, 
bigger than any hotel and operating 
over more miles than any railroad. 
e New Owners—Last week this giant 
hybrid acquired a new set of owners 
and a new president. ‘The owners are a 
group of 57 railroads, each participating 
in the purchase in proportion to its 
1946 use of Pullman cars. The president 
is Carroll Rede Harding, formerly as- 
sistant to the president of the Southern 
Pacific. 

Harding, born in Maine, brought up 

in Baltimore, graduated from Cornell 
as a civil engineer in 1910. He joined 
the Southern Pacific as a bridge drafts- 
man after three years’ work with vari- 
ous boundary survey commissions. In 
1923, he stepped in as consulting engi- 
neer to the gh And in 1929, he went 
in as assistant to the president. His job: 
handling the operations of subsidiary 
companies, including Southern Pacific 
of Mexico, Pacific Electric Railway, and 
Pacific Fruit Express. Part of this job 
also was to supervise S.P.’s contractual 
relations with Pullman. 
e Pullman’s Palace—The corporation 
that Harding now heads is the Pullman 
Co., which started 80 years ago as 
Pullman’s Palace Car Co. 

When the court ordered Pullman, 
Inc., the holding company, to choose 
between car manufacturing and oper- 
ating the sleeping service, it decided to 
keep Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
It offered the Pullman Co. to the rail- 
roads, but there were other bidders for 
the business. The Justice Dept. swung 
its weight behind a group headed by 
Otis & Co., Cleveland investment 
house, and Robert R. Young, chairman 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio and vocifer- 
ous critic of his fellow rail executives. 
The deal hung fire until the Supreme 
Court finally approved the sale to the 
railroad group. 

e Cars, Shops, Laundries—In the deal 
just completed, the roads paid Pullman, 
Inc., $40 million for the stock of Pull- 
man Co. For this they got some 6,000 
of the older, heavyweight cars, six shops, 
ten laundries, and a variety of supplies. 
Individual roads already had paid Pull- 
man roughly $36 million for 600 light- 
weight sleepers operating on their lines. 


The Pictures——Merrill Chase-Town House— 
Cover; Int. News—15; Acme—18, 31, 38, 70, 
83, 84; Harris & Ewing—28, 79; Charles Phelps 
Cushing—62; Press Assn.—48, 88; Greystone— 
15; U. §. Maritime Commission—19; News- 
pictures—42; American Banker—73; Pierson-Pix 
—80; McGraw-Hill World News—94. 
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The Elmer Plant 
Has 500 Lockers 


Freshly Killed 
Meat at Gaskill’s 


Aging Room, Held 
at 32-35° F 










Well Equipped 
Processing Dept. 







WAYNESBORO PENNA 
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Higher coal prices, higher steel were in the cards this week (page 15). 
So economists are debating the chances of an inflationary whirl. 








Some argue that the coal wage settlement (page 80) sets the stage for a 
real pay-price spiral. Others insist that you can’t have inflation in a vacuum— 
that prices can’t whirl up if business is headed down. 

What you think about inflation, then, becomes a matter of what you 
think about business. It isn’t an easy question for anybody. 

* 

Prices these days can’t be explained so rationally as in more normal 
times. We lost our old yardsticks during and after the war. 

What seemed higher than all get-out for food and clothes last year now 
looks “‘normal.’”” We get used to living at new levels. 








Price resistance gradually tends to break down. 
e 
Present price patterns can be traced in a series of waves. The crest of 
each wave is higher than the last, the trough less deep. 








Most farm products and many foods have been free from price controls 
for a year now. Here is how the farm index has moved at wholesale: 
Up from 140% of the 1926 average in June, 1946, to 172% in Novem- 
ber; down to 164% in January; up to 184% in March; down to 175% in April. 
May was a stable month. But, in June, prices started up again. 
. 


Today’s spot markets, which make tomorrow’s wholesale prices, forecast 
a pretty substantial upswing right ahead. 








The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a daily index of spot commodities. It 
doesn’t cover nearly so many things as the wholesale index and moves a lot 
more spectacularly. Yet it is a very valuable guide. 

This index has been going up since the middle of May. Farm prices 
touched off the rise. Recently, tough, foodstuffs have been going up much 
more rapidly than any other component in the over-all index. 

8 

Food prices will tend to restrain any upswing in other lines. 

Price resistance crops out very quickly in foods. Yet it disappears almost 
as rapidly, and people go on buying. 

To the extent that food takes a bigger chunk out of family budgets, 
there will be less to spend on other things. That is true, at least, until some- 








thing happens to push incomes higher. 
This is an important angle of the coal wage agreement. Not only do 
miners get more money, but others are encouraged to ask more, too. 
oo 


Next milepost on wages will be set in the railroads’ case. 





Leaders of the operating and nonoperating railroad unions may be 
encouraged to push harder for their demands in the light of what happened in 
coal. If they don’t, they are apt to hear howls from the rank and file. 

Looking into next year, the C.1.0. top command will be up against a 
similar problem—if business still is good. Auto and steelworkers can accuse 
the top command of settling for peanuts in 1947. 

The old C.1.0.-Lewis feud doesn’t make things any easier. 

@ 
Management-men_who have wage negotiations still ahead of them 
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should take note of some jokers that are in the bituminous coal settlement. 

The miners don’t gain as much in daily pay as John Lewis says he got for 
them. The 4414¢ an hour, the longer lunch period, and the jump from 5¢ 
to 10¢ a ton for the welfare fund aren't clear gains. 

First off, the miners don’t take home the welfare fund payments. Next, 
the longer lunch period is just window dressing. 

But most important, the 442¢ an hour is just base pay. The cut in the 
work day from nine hours to eight eliminates an hour at time-and-a-half. 
When it is all over, the miners gain just $1.20 a day. 

& 

Experts on coal don’t look for mine operators to be out of pocket nearly 

as much as the apparent cost of the wage settlement. 














Here’s their reasoning: A cut in the miners’ work day from eight to seven 
hours in the 1930’s made no dent in man-day output. Similarly, raising the 
work day from eight to nine during the war was no factor. 

Thus the same number of men should mine very nearly as much coal— 
despite the shorter work day and longer lunch time. 

If this proves true (and if the coal price boost doesn’t take account of 
this productivity factor), the operators may even be money ahead. 

e 

Figures on production and use of raw materials for June and July will 
be distorted this year. 

More workers than ever before are entitled to vacations with pay. Most 
plants simply shut down cold for one or two weeks (BW—Jun.21‘47,p16). 
During this period, they don’t chew up raw materials. 

Copper and brass fabricators generally have been closed the last few 
days. Earlier it was the garment trades. 

@ 
Silver prices have felt the effect of vacations on markets. 











One factor in last month’s slump in demand and price was vacation and 
inventory time in the flatware industry. 

When flatware producers reopened, demand quickened. Then Mexico 
announced plans to purchase 2,000,000 oz. for currency purposes, and the 
price of the white metal started up. It rallied 5¢ an oz. in five days. 

e 
Cotton planting was about in line with expectations, the first official 





report of the season shows. 





Acreage was listed at 21,389,000 by the government this week. That, 
plus present condition of the crop, justifies expectations of a yield in the 
neighborhood of 11,500,000 bales (BW—Jul. 5’47,p28). 

But we may have more left in surplus a year from now than had been 
thought earlier. Britain this week posted new prices which favor use of 
Egyptian, Indian, and Brazilian growth, over purchases of U. S. cotton. 

” 

Retail trade isn’t going to show much gain over year-ago figures from 
now on, but stores’ orders and stocks are much better balanced. 

Outstanding orders of 296 department stores hit a record of $1,073,000,000 
last July. At the end of May, they were down to $348,000,000. Inventories, 
at $810,000,000, are above a year ago but the gain of $136,000,000 doesn’t 
compare with the $725,000,000 drop in orders. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Aver 


E INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . = *189.0 +1894 1916 175.8 162.2 


DUCTION 
] ingot operations (% | rere rr rere ee eee reer ee eee Tee 78.9 72.0 96.9 87.8 97.3 





























EE. 66,537 +103,203 98,499 45,155 98,236 
rineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $18,359 = $21,813. $20,200 © $22,108 $19,433 
tric power output (million kilowatt-hours).............. 6.66.6... 000s 4,150 4.675 4.635 3.74] 3.130 


de oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 2... . cece cece eee eee ee eeees 5,065 5,110 5,064 4,905 3,842 
aminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms). ......... 0.2.0 eee eee ee eee eee # # # 2,063 1,685 


aa : E 


scellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 85 84 85 86 86 
other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ..... 2.06... eee cece eee 56 66 64 61 52 
mey in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)......................+-- $28,409 $28,183 $28,261 $28,395 $9,613 
partment store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +2% $3% 412% 438% 417% 
iness failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................022-.0eeceeee 82 60 66 13 228 


ES (Average for the week) 
commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)............02eeeeees 403.7  +402.8 399.0 311.9 198.1 


ustrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100). .. 261.6 260.8 261.4 188.8 138.5 
mestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 360.8 $357.5 349.0 291.5 146.6 
eMC OUNCE, COMED oo 5c «6.50 once se a sicinecinsis ewien cece $69.82 $69.82 $69.82 $64.45 $56.73 
p steel composite (Irom Age, tom)...........0.ssececscccccsccsecsers $35.58 $35.58 $32.00 $19.17 $19.48 


Gpper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 2.0.2... 6. eee eee eee eee 21.500¢ +21.505¢ 21.740¢ 14.375¢ 12.022¢ 
we Le Er err rer reer eee ee eeeeTe Tee eee eee $2.15 $2.26 $2.56 $2.05 $0.99 
ENON, MORNE MEY ec. iarcieccice seed ccieiscseceecneecsees 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 6.19¢ 4.20¢ 3.38¢ 
Gatton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............-.0 eee eeeeeee 36.92¢  +37.26¢ 37.1l¢ 32.27¢ 13.94¢ 
dss ok Nice eerie Ake siekvecsacccetens ones $1.553 $1.533 $1.448  $1.424 $1.28] 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..........0-0000ceeeeeeeeees 14.58¢  +14.30¢ 17,53¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 


NANCE 





Wstocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).......0.002ee eee eeeceeees 123.9 121.3 115.5 146.4 78.0 
dium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)...............- 3.19% 3.20% 3.21% 3.03% 4.33% 
h grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.55% 2.56% 2.54% 2.48% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................ 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
me commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1% 1% 1% 3% 3-3 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................2-04: 46,602 46,989 46,627 45,417 ++27,770 
Fetal loans and investments, reporting member banks................----+- 63,371 63,285 62,909 69,429 ++32,312 
Zommercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 11,809 = =11,757 11,752 8.475 ++6,964 
leeurities loans, reporting member banks.................0.00 00 eee eeeee 2,252 2,276 2,410 4,264  ++1,035 
US. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 38,990 38,943 38,536 48,303 ++t16,002 
Meer securities held, reporting member banks.................6. 202 eeeee 4,104 4,112 4,088 3,944 ++4,307 
bess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................0004 550 730 670 730 5,290 
tal federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series)...............-- 22,145 22,057 22,234 23,694 2,265 
liminary, week ended July Sth tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for "Latest Week" on each series on request. 
#Series temporarily discontinued (BW—Jun.14,’47,p.5) +Revised, ++Estimate (box, page 16) 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
se, 200 
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MELTING SCRAP LEAD from discarded telephone cable. It is smelted and refined at a Western Electric plant for reuse as cable sl 


nf Up telephone seny:, 
} ook'" PA MC 
96 C Raa 


ry. - 
The salvaging of worn-out equipment has That means better, quicker service for © 
always been important in the telephone one. It also brings telephone service 
} 


business. It’s more important than ever to those who may have been waiting ! 


right now. long time. 


For it isn’t just so many pounds or tons of So salvaging is more than salvaging the-e ' 


lead and nnoee ane - and steel that © 50, the velco ofa fdend Bk heerpcall + 
com . ts § j be ss ° ® ® 
Oa Oe 2S See doctor. A visit with someone in a distant 


Every bit of recovered material helps to Somebody’s link with everything and « 


relieve shortages and enables us to build hody, everywhere. 


more of the telephone equipment that is I 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM f 


so urgently needed. 








BBUSINESS WEEK 


George M. Humphrey 


TOUCHED OFF national debate on the future of prices and the general wage level when 
they led the parade of operators in granting pay rise to coal miners, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co., Fairless, U. S. Steel Corp. 


oal Wages: Firing Inflation? 


Benjamin Fairless 


Humphrey heads 


Miners’ contract means certain price rises in coal and steel 
nd thus on most of the economic front. Economists disagree on 
hether the boosts will swell into a long wave of inflation. 


When the northern coal operators 
pttled with John L, Lewis this week 
page 80), they started what may well 
become one of the hottest economic de- 
bates of the postwar period. 

Does the big wage increase mean 
10re inflation? Or is this the last straw 
@that soon will break the camel’s back? 
: lready Wall Street, Washington, and 
usinessmen everywhere are sinking 
heir teeth into that debate. 
® On only one point is there plenty 
apf agreement: Directly or indirectly, 
he coal contract will move prices up. 

Even here, however, nobody agrees 
by how much or for how Jong. From 
actual events thus far, few clews are 
isible: 
® At midweek no new coal prices had 
Pone into effect. 

U. S. Steel held off price actions until 
ts directors meet at the end of this 
10nth. 

Detroit was officially mum on auto 
Prices. 

Price behavior elsewhere was still too 
poradic or unimportant to indicate a 
eal pattern. 


In short, there was more feeling than 
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fact about higher prices—and that’s all 
you have to yo by, for the moment. 

e Changing Questions—Until this week 
the businessman’s big economic ques- 
tion had been: Are we in for a recession? 
Now price and inflation factors are 
mixed into the earlier poser. 

For lack of overt answers, a sampling 
of economists’ opinions can be substi- 
tuted. Here is what you get: 

e One group thinks that the coal con- 
tract will bring a mild uptilt in prices 
which will bust the present boom in 
short order, 

e A second school insists that the coal 
boosts will combine with rent increases, 
food price jumps, and foreign aid pro- 
grams to launch an inflationary period 
lasting at least a year. 

e Setting the Pace—Reason for the in- 
tense speculation is that coal is such a 
vital cog in the U. S$. economy. The 
price of coal in itself doesn’t hurt too 
much. But coal is closely related to 
steel—another vital And _ nothing 
spreads as far as a steel price increase. 
Thus if prices rise in coal, they could 
we)] rise in steel—and throughout the 
economy. 


cog. 


NUMBER 932 
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If the new wage levels arc 
covered, coal prices will gi 
70¢ aton. Vhis means, say 
that steel prices 
from $1 to $5 a ton—particularly 

Who w 


W hie I} 


) up at 
CCOnO? 


must isc anywl 


demand is as big as if 
undertake 
books are brimming with order 
ready Fk. & G. Brooke Iron Co., Bird 
Pa., has boosted pig iron 

ton across the board.) 
e How It Works—Her 
matics which add up to price hike 
coal and steel: 

The coal deal, in effect, adds 444¢ 
an hour to the operators’ wage cost 
This would add around 70¢ a ton to 
the cost of coal. 

The steel industry uses about two 
tons of coal per ton of steel ingot 
produced, more than that for each ton 
of finished steel.” If the price 
goes up 70¢ a ton, it will add nearly $2 
to the cost of finished stcel. 

e Offsets—But economists are far from 
agreeing that a rise of $2 per ton in 
steel costs is certain. One reason: 
There may be “offsets” to the increased 
coal cost that can’t yet be figured. ‘The 
main offset is productivity. There 1 
good reason to believe that even though 
the miners will be working fewer hours, 
coal production will remain very hig] 
Thus the coal cost rise may not be so 
big as the face of the contract might 


cost absorption 


boro, 


are the mathe- 


of coal 


, Indicate. 


@ Other Wages—Whiat are the chances 
that the coal deal other 
wages up? They are probably slim 
for the present. C.I.O. patterns ar 
already set—at least until next spring 
Before that, the only major wage nego 
tiations due are those of 17 nonoperat 
ing railroad unions. Their demand for 
a 20¢-an-hour wage increase was sent 
to the National Mediation Board this 
week. It will not be decided until fal) 
e Behind the Rise—Thus if living costs 
are to be affected over the next six to 
12 months, it won’t be by wage l 
On the up side, too, are rising rent 
although a 10% nationwide boost 
would lift the U. S. cost-of-living index 
less than 2%. Probably more impor 
tant are rising commodity prices, pri 
marily in food (page 9). 

But at least it now 
a recession is no longer 
for the immediate future. The 
price chase looks like it’s still in 
stretch. And that can’t happen in the 
midst of a business recession 
© Reflection—The disagreement 
cconomists and businessmen a 
high prices are going, and for 


will force 


ation 


1 
Cem Ci€: 


the main + 


ion, 
t ng 
— Is 
to how 
how 
1s 


- 











long, simply reflects socemeiy: as to 
where business in general is headed. 
No one questions that i coal, steel, 
and freight costs will stimulate forward 
orders, inventory accumulation, and es- 
calator price clauses. These things will 
all give business activity a shot in the 
arm for some time to come. 


Zenith Unveils Plan 
To Make Video Pay 


To enthusiastic prophesiers of tele- 
vision’s future, pete Eugene F. 
McDonald, Jr., of Zenith Radio Corp., 
has chanted a monotonous question: 
“Who’s going to pay the costs of put- 
ting on good programs? Not adver- 
tisers—it’s too expensive; not sports pro- 
moters—they have to sell seats; not 
movie producers—why should they -give 
away what they now sell?” 

Last week perennial pessimist Mc- 
Donald popped up with an answer to 
his own question: a device by which 
video users could be charged for view- 
ing extra costly shows. The user (who 
would, incidentally, have to have a 
telephone) would simply call the tele- 
phone operator, ask for an extra charge 
show, then be billed for it just like a 
toll call. 


Under McDonald’s plan, free tele- 


-casting would continue. But by charg- 


ing for the super-duper programs, tele- 
vision could become a self-supporting 
entertainment medium. 

e Clearing One Hurdle—The only hitch 
to McDonald’s plan (and he thinks he 
has that ironed out) is the use of tele- 
phone or electric power lines to carry 
video programs. They have been con- 
sidered many times before to limit 
programs to paying subscribers. But the 
idea has previously been discarded be- 
cause in television’s present stage wires 
cannot handle the broad band of fre- 
quencies required for putting clear 
images on the receiving set’s screen. 

McDonald’s Zenith researchers get 
around this hurdle by sending most of 
the video waves through the ether, as 
at present. But they use wires to trans- 
mit some of the essential wavelengths 
Any television set owner can receive 
the ether-borne par* of the toll telecast 
free. But unless he also gets the wire- 
borne part, the images are at best fuzzy 
—at worst unintelligible flashes. 

Using the telephone to carry part 
of the telecast waves would not put 
it out of service for regular telephone 
calls during the video program. 

e And. Another—Last week’s unveiling 
of “Phone Vision” brought prompt re- 
torts from spokesmen of telephone op- 





Better Banking Statistics 


Business Week hereby calls attention to an important change 


in ‘’Figures of the Week” (page 13): 
The first six items presented under the subhead ‘’Banking” 





have been shifted to a new base. 





This is because: 


cities. 


(1) The Federal Reserve Board is now gathering consolidated 
statements of leading cities’ banks and their branches—even when 
the branches are located outside the “leading city” itself. 
few exceptions, the old series covered only institutions in the main 


(2) Certain new and important banks are added to the sample. 

(3) All in all, FRB information currently is coming from 441 
sources, as against 371 heretofore. 

As a result of these improvements, the first six figures under 
‘Banking’ can no longer be compared with figures we have pub- 
lished before. We are, however, presenting figures revised by FRB 
for ‘Preceding Week,” ““Month Ago,” and ““Year Ago’’—so that 
comparability in reading across the page is maintained. 

The 1941 Average” is, and will continue to be, an estimate 


With 





as long as figures for that year are used. For, obviously, FRB can’t 
set the clock back and get 1941 data on the new broader scale. 
Nevertheless, the estimate we are using for 1941 was carefully 
worked out in cooperation with FRB, and is, we think, the best pos- 
sible under the circumstances. It should give a figure valid enough 
for most purposes. 








erating subsidiaries. They said 
“foreign devices” may not be att: chim 
to telephone instruments under voiiioy4 
state’s tariff rules. Zenith said nothin % 
in rebuttal. But McDonald is jot. 7 
man to fire prematurely. Last Ap:l \; 7 
detailed the development of his \ ic 
phone idea to top officials of the Any 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. ‘I| 
phone officials have made no conin 7 
ments, will probably await a speciij) 
proposal from Zenith before giviny thy 
idea formal consideration. 2 
e Cost—The apparatus for attach 
to a telephone outlet box is about | 
same size as the box, costs about « 
to build. The television set equip) 
for phone vision wi'l also receive ay 
free or 100% ether borne telecas! 
Its present production cost is abo 
the same as that of an ordinary 
vision set that retails at around 54| 
Zenith plans to license its phone-vis: ' 
patent to any manufacturer who inf) 
dicates he might use it to advantag: 


PUERTO RICAN BONANZA 


Puerto Rico, which always has « 
sidered itself a neglected stepchild 
the U. S., has suddenly discovered [4 
has a great asset: The federal tax «9 
corporate income does not apply | 
Puerto Rican business. 

To make the most of its blessing, t 
island government has just adopted 
“tax holiday” bill. It exempts new 
dustrial operations from al] tax« 
seven years, grants three years part 
exemption after that. With this « 
selling point, the island is rolling 
an ambitious campaign to attract Av 
ican capital, coax in tax-burdened 
panies from the states. 


TO PATENT APPEARANCE 4 


Imitation may be the sincerest for @ 
of flattery, but Proctor Electric ( ‘ 
Philadelphia, doesn’t appreciate flatte 
in that particular form. Specifically 
doesn’t want other companies maki 
electric irons that appear to be car! 
copies of its own Champion moc 
Proctor says that two manufactu: 
have done that. So Proctor is seeking: | 
patent on the appearance of its iron 1 

The inner workings of Proctor’s i" @ 
are already covered by patents, but 7 
“artistic shape and contour” of ' 
exterior are not. The two imitat 
Proctor states, did not copy the heat 
element. But it says the exteriors of 
irons are almost identical: One comp’ 
tor’s iron is such a close copy that ' 
handle, shell, backplate, and cord 
all interchangeable with the same p2“ 
on the Champion. 

Proctor will probably get its pate @ 
Novel ‘contours, or any unusual packs ™ 
ing of products, may be patented—if t % 
articles are original in design. 
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INE GOOD HAULER DESERVES ANOTHER 


h entire railroad went for a pickaback ride recently~on a truck. In a reverse opera- 
bn that recalled Aesop’s old man who carried the donkey, an Autocar-Diesel hauled 

line—rails, switches, engines, and all. It was a 35-mile trek across the province 
Quebec from the line’s abandoned roadbed to a new one. 
., Montreal haulers, did the job for the Quebec Hydroelectric Commission. 







Desrosiers Cartage, 








remen's Unions Collapse 


bilapse this week of the 47-day 
of Ford Motor Co, supervisory 
nyees may forecast the end of 
phenomenon—foremen’s 





ly Chance—The badly beaten 
1an’s Assn. of America is expected 
mger on the labor front. But its 
rigor has been sapped away. And 
r the new Taft-Hartley law, only 
bng, militant union stands a chance 
inning the right to bargain for 
visory workers. 

law, foremen are now a part of 
agement. They have no status as 
woyees under the amended Na- 
| Labor Relations Act (BW —Jun. 
/,p15). Management doesn’t have 
rgain with any union that claims to 
sent them. The only shot such a 
n has left in its locker is direct, 
omic pressure—that is, forcing rec- 
ion by successful strike action. 
pllapse~When a back-to-work move- 
t started among Ford supervisory 
Hoyees, it became plain that F.A.A. 
dn’t sustain its picket lines. This 
it formally called off the strike. 
bsequent developments bore out 
oit indications that F.A.A. was 
hg fast: 
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End of 47-day strike at Ford signals definite loss of old vigor. 
er new law, foremen are part of management, can win right to 
gain only through much stronger unions than they have now. 


A six-weck strike of foremen at the 
Midland Stce) Products Co. plant in 
Cleveland collapsed. 

© A back-to-work trend was evident at 
Gar Wood Industries, Inc., in Detroit 
(third major employer against whom 
F.A.A. has been striking). 

© Contract negotiations begun carlier 
between several other companies and 
their F.A.A, chapters have been sus- 
pended. Companies let it be known 
that they were not going to continue 
bargaining with the Foreman’s Assn., 
and that they would deal in the future 
with supervisory employees individually, 
as part of management. And the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board announced 
dismissal) of a)l petitions by unions for 
certification as collective bargaining 
agencies for supervisory workers. 

e Faint Light—Only at the Packard 
Motor Car Co., under U.S. Supreme 
Court orders to negotiate with F.A.A., 
were there any rca] signs of bargaining. 
Packard can see no prospects of relief 
from the court order until Aug. 22, 
when the Taft-Hartley law becomes ef- 
fective. No settlement with F.A.A. is 
probable before that. It’s an open ques- 
tion whether Packard will be bound 
the high court mandate after Aug. 22. 





Passage of the ‘Taft-Hartley law 
speeded the tur in the Foreman’s 
Assn. fortunes. If an employer chooses 
to discharge foremen for union activi 
tics, protection mo longer could be 
sought from the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

¢ Falling Membership—Some foremen, 
worried about F'.A.A.’s lagging stro ngth, 
told employers that they had been 
forced into the union. While these mal 
contents constituted an unimportant 
minority, certainly the 
union's membership was falling 

Last figures, round ones and prob 
ably high, were announced last Octo 
ber. At that time F'.A.A. claimed 33,000 
members in about 200 active chapter ; 
At its peak, I’.A.A. claimed to represent 
more than 40,000 foremen 
e The Pinch—The strain of battling 
toughened management opposition has 
drained F.A.A. financial resources. 
Expenses have been cut to the 
for he national office in Detroit and 
a few outlying offices. There have been 
few, if any, major organizing drives in 
recent months, That despite the Packard 
decision by the Supreme Court which 
should have given impetus for a quick, 
full-scale, pre-labor law campaign. 

While 3,000 Ford supervisors were 
on picket lines, Robert H. Keys, A.A. 
president, frankly admitted that lack of 
funds was hurting the chances of a 
successful strike. 

The pinch will be tighter from here 

on out. A modest income will con- 
tinue, but with it F.A.A. can be hardly 
more than a shell of its old self. 
e The Unheeded Call—Hence, Keys re- 
cently sought conferences with top lead 
ers of A.F.L. and C.L.O. to discuss 
afhliating with one of the major unions, 
Neither showed any real interest. 

The next step by the Foreman’s 
Assn. will be a court test of the new 
Taft-Hartley law’s restrictions against 
supervisory unions. That new test could 
very well come in the Packard case. 
But the union’s expericnces with court 
tests have left it discouraged. While it 
might gain an ultimate victory, the 
time required could be too long for 
union survival. 

@ Quick Move—Management groups 
have been quick to move against the 
faltering F'.A.A. Ford set the pace with 
a drive to wean foremen away from the 
union and back into the folds of man- 
agement. ‘lo this campaign, 
and perpetuate it, Ford « tablished a 
new management relations division to 
handle foremen (BW-—Jun.21'47,p80). 

Management generally is convinced 
that it was caught off guard once, and 
will not be again. It is showing intense 
interest in programs to give supervisory 
workers definite management status. 
Company officials don’t want any re- 
birth of foremen’s conviction that 
unions are necessary. 
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Businessmen are hitting the road 
individuals but in 


big, well-organized, well-heeled 
groups. For the time-honored trade 
tour is once more on the march for 
new fields to conquer. By train, 
ship, and plane, the “tourists” are 
out to sell their corner of the 
U. S. A., both for what it can give 
and for what it can take. 


ntures start in re- 
is a com- 


0 ewcomer. Such was the 
Oklahoma tour which this week 
aed t swing through 11 
major citie f the Midwest and 


in the South 
for bigger 


Ihe tours aren’t limited to the 
U. S. Some are striking out for the 
rich markets of I America. 

Chey aren’t limited in type, either. 


group of executives to its exhibits. 
Omaha’s emissaries, on the other 
hand, gaily dressed and strewing 
largesse along the way, were un- 
abashed in their gala showmanship. 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Industrial Tour 
chuffed into Cincinnati this week. 
It was the final stop in a triumphal 
journey through Toledo, Chicago, 
New York, Detroit, and other key 
cities. ; 

Launched primarily by the cham- 
bers of commerce of Tulsa and Okla- 
homa City, the $150,000 enterprise 
consisted of four baggage cars of 
exhibits, plus traveling accommoda- 
tions for 250 businessmen from 61 
Oklahoma communities. Displays 
highlighted facts and figures to 
show that taxes and legislation were 
angled to make Oklahoma a good 
state for a new, expanding industry. 

Men with authority to close deals 


ALL ABOARD for industrial centers east of Tulsa: Oklahoma’s commercial promoters are ready to go. 


Trade Tourists Spread Commercial Gospel of Their Area: 


were on the train—including | 
ready to talk financing of new 
Reports along the route ind 
solid success. 


CUSTOMERS study 
exhibits. 


Oklahon 









Caution Urged Under 
Lanham Patent Law 


Businessmen glimpsed a novel spec- 
tacle last week: a government bureau 

ying all out to p t private business 
property rights. The cident was af- 
forded by the U. S. Patent Office in its 
interpretations of the Lanham trade- 
mark law 
18 


Patents Commissioner Casper Ooms 
-_ his special trademark counsel Wal- 
t J. Derenberg have been conducting 
a campaign. Its aim: to persuade busi- 
n iy a to put old, well-established 
nie nar ks under the new law without 


refully considering possible disadvan- 


ness 


Ccarerul 
tages. 

Patent Office men point out that the 
Federal Trade Commission is empow- 
ered to apply for cancellation, on num- 
erous grounds, of trademarks registered 


under the Lanham act. Part 
portant is FTC's power to 
cellation of any mark ag it 
has become the “common de 
name” of a formerly oainaie 
a Disadvantages—Rights to mal 
known trade names have been 
the past: The courts have four 
they have become generic (sl 
wheat, cellophane, aspirin). T! 
ham act apparently has given th 
the job of gunning for such m 


icul 
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LABAMA 


Alabama industrialists will be roll- 
» down to Rio next winter in a 
necial ship, will ring doorbells in 
tin America. This ship, acquired 
st for the purpose, is the war sur- 
lus §. S. Frostburg Victory. With 
me 4,000 items, it will begin a 
ve-month cruise late this fall. 

The Birmingham Chamber of 
ommerce instigated the floating 
rade fair. The state and interested 
mdustries will share the cost. 
Countries visited wil] put on their 
pwn shows of raw materials and 
manufactured products for export. 


DMAHA 


In a blaze of fancy umbrellas, gay 
hats, and purple coats, businessmen 
bf Omaha, Neb., recently completed 
tour on the Omaha Chamber of 


ommerce “Goodwill Special.’’ The 
eek’s trip through Nebraska, Colo- 
ido, and Kansas cost $15,000. Each 


f 67 companies paid for its repre- 
sentative. 

An annual affair since before the 
urn of the century, the “Goodwill 
Special” was discontinued during the 
war, 

[he latest tour brought in several 
housand dollars worth of business. 
And 50,000 balloons, 60,000 lolli- 
pops inspired goodwill among cus- 
tomers of tomorrow. 


NDIANAPOLIS 


Indianapolis is another place that 
thinks it has what Latin America 
wants—and vice versa. In 1946, its 
usinessmen made a reconnoitering 
air tour of nations below the border. 
nly trouble was that then they 
couldn’t deliver the goods. Still, with 
| million of business coming to 
them in the following months from 
atin America, they felt repaid. 
hal: fall, they are going again. 
e plane trip, sponsored ” by the 
city’s chamber of commerce, will 
cost each tourist $2,500. And this 
time, they'll be taking orders, 











HOOSIERS IN RIO, 1946: On the next trip, they will really do business. 

























to cancel them. However, FTC 
such power over marks registered 

ler the Trademark Act of 1905. 
iggest advantage of registration un- 
Lanham act is this: If not suc- 
challenged by a rival within 


cars, a firm gets incontestible 
However, this 


e to the trade name. 

til subject to the threat of FTC 
nm specified grounds. 

ontinuous Use—Giving advice about 
ition of new marks, the Patent 
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Office’s trademark counsel recentls 
urged perfume manufacturers not to 
rely on a few “token sales” to prove 
their rights to a new brand. In the 
past, a few sales at time of registration 


have usually been held sufficient to show 
use in interstate commerce. Under the 
Lanham act, however, marks may be 
canceled if not continuously used. 
Chemicals and drugs with long, un- 
pronounceable technical names are a 
special trademark problem. In such 


cases the trademark is likely to become 
the generic name of the product and 
thus be vulnerable to cancellation. 
To avoid this danger, Derenberg sug- 
selection of tl 


gested three names: (1) 
impractical scientific 


the involved and 
name; (2) a_ practi 
thereof which can serve as the ge 
name; (3) the registered trade name in 
directing a particular brand of the short 


\ abbreviation 


ner 


common designation. Example: Blank’s 
brand of DDT. 
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THE SLUMP in contract awards (37 eastern states) forecasts a downturn in the 
value of work put in place. Latter figures now reflect many jobs started in 1946, 


Home Seekers Hold Off 


Construction lags as potential buyers look at high prices 
and wait for a decline, 14-city survey by Business Week discloses. 
Many builders now are afraid to start housing on speculation. 


This was going to be the big year in 
housing. This week it became pretty 
certain that it was not. 

In the first five months of 1947 only 
280,300 permanent dwelling units were 
started. That’s just a few thousand 
more than in the same 1946 period 
when the housing program was just be- 
ginning to roll. 

Current guess is that 600,000 or so 

new houses may be started during 1947. 
To be sure, that figure deserves more 
than a sniff. But it’s also below (1) rosy 
hopes and promises, and (2) housing 
needs. The onetime government goal 
had been 750,000 starts for 1947; the 
record is 937,000 starts made back in 
1925. 
e Old Story—Don’t look for any new 
factors to explain 1947’s mediocre 
showing. It’s the same old bunch of 
plagues that bedeviled 1946. In a sur- 
vey of 14 cities, Business Week found 
the following: 

(1) High costs, which have priced 
much new housing out of the market. 
Even in the past few months house 
prices have risen 5%-20% in many 
areas. 

(2) A feeling on the part of some 
buyers that prices are sure to drop 
shortly. This dissuades even those who 
have the money to build or buy houses 
now. 
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The result has been a definite lag in 

building (charts, above). In city after 
city covered in the survey, building per- 
mit volume during the first five months 
of 1947 lagged behind 1946. (Part of 
this lag, however, can be attributed to 
bad weather—May and June made more 
favorable showings.) 
e Bargain Hunting—People are still buy- 
ing, but they’re shopping around much 
more. The time is past when a hysteri- 
cal buyer took a house off the build- 
er’s hands before he could finish the 
plastering. 

With less buying, builders are mak- 
ing fewer starts. As one builder put it: 
“We started houses on speculation last 
fall; now we're afraid to do so.” In some 
cities builders have money tied up in 
homes which must be sold before they 
can begin more. Detroit, for instance, 
has an estimated 10,000 homes that 
have been going unsold because of price 
difficulties. 

In the used-house market, prices have 
slipped an average of about 15% since 
last October. Sellers now are even 
finding it necessary to make concessions 
to interested prospects. 

e Uneasy Watch—Home builders are 
watching the used-house market uneas- 
ily. They know there’s a close if in- 
definable relationship between prices 
on old and new houses. And they’re 


weighing the possible effects of ‘he :J 
in used-house prices on their ¢ 
ations. 

Of course, a major upturn in }J 
price trends is possible (page | 5), 9 
could have an effect upon the cos 


building materials. Even so. sg 
factors besides buyer resistance scey 
be working toward somewhzt | 
building costs: 
e Materials are in better supply. 
are fewer construction delays. }: 
more worker productivity, less j.¢-y) 
capital. Nails, millwork, plumbing 
tures are still scarce. But the ove 
picture is fast improving. 
e Material prices are leveling off, orf 
clining in some instances. Outstandd 
example here is lumber (BW-uy 
"47,p35). ’ 
e The labor situation is improv 
Contractors and labor unions are 
ing to stabilize their industry and 
tract more capital into active const] 
tion. For example: In Indianapolis g: 
eral contractors and unions have sig. 
contracts that are designed to put aw} 
on labor “pirating”; this is expected: 
end such things as $4-an-hour job; #4 
carpenters. q 
But as an offset to such gains, Ww 
rates have not stabilized fully. C7 
mon labor wages are up 44%, ski4 
labor wages up 4% in the past » 
months. And new wage rates stil! ©] 
being negotiated in many areas of :4 
country. ; 
e Expectations—Building experts do: 7 
expect the revised rent-contro] lay J 
produce any major shifts in hou? 
construction. Removal of rent cont] 
on new rental housing will stimu 
construction in this field. But no = 
boom is in sight; building costs sti! 7] 
too high for that. (Commercial buy 
ing is expected to enjoy the gr 
benefits from relaxation of control 
signed to shunt materials into | 
ing.) 
How long this current period of © 
certainty will last is anybody’s ¢ 
Builders and suppliers hope the pi 
will recognize soon that only a mf 
depression could bring housing ¢ 
back to prewar levels. But no one 
or out of the industry will venture © 
estimate as to what the new pu 
plateau will be. 
e Heavy Construction—Home bu: 
aren’t the only ones having thei: 
bles these days. j 
Awards for heavy construction p' 
ects (larger industrial and comme 
buildings plus public construct” 
made none too good a showing du 
the first 26 weeks of 1947. j 
Figures compiled by Enginec# 
News-Record, a McGraw-Hill pub 
tion, showed dollar volume for hie 
construction running only slightly ahe 
of a year ago; physical volume actu 
was down 11%. 
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AD HEART is bad business. That’s what Dr. Morris Fishbein (left), editor, Journal 
merican Medical Assn., tells businessman L. Frank Pitts, president, Nu-Enamel Corp. 


tacking the No. 1 Killer 


Heart specialists enlist aid of businessmen, other laymen 
ampaign for greater public support to fight cardiac ailments. 
ds now run 17¢ per heart death against $502 for polio. 


o combat heart ailments—No. 1 oc- 
ational disease of business executives 
e medical profession is enlisting the 
of businessmen and other laymen. 
he campaign was projected at the 
ual meeting of the American Heart 
1. Formerly the association was 
aged solely by physicians. Most 
bificant innovation at the conven- 
was opening the governing bodies 
a 50-50 basis to nonmedical men. In 
ouncing this bid for public support, 
retiring president, Dr. Howard F. 
st, commented that the cooperation 
cientist and layman would strengthen 
“resistance on the national and 
imunity levels against the greatest 
se of death in the U.S.” 
‘ew president is Dr. Arlie R. Barnes, 
irman of the board, Mayo Clinic, 
hester, Minn. Businessmen elected 
he assembly, top governing group of 
association, represent life insurance, 
nufacturing, utilities, radio, banking, 
lishing, retailing. Political personali- 
include Clare Boothe Luce and Har- 
E. Stassen. 
peeking Support—The reorganization 
an admission that laymen can do a 
ter job of promotion than doctors. 
e latter are not only overworked but 
primarily engrossed in medical de- 
l. Main objectives of the new drive 
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(1) Creation of new local heart asso- 
ciations to an ultimate goal of one in 
every county (there are only 13 in the 
U.S. now); and 

(2) Presentations to the public for 
wider financial support. 

It is an irony of the fine art of fund- 

raising that the volume of contributions 
is not governed by the death rate from 
a disease but by the manner in which it 
is dramatized. Businessmen and com- 
panies are growing ever more critical of 
contributions that are made to organi- 
zations which continue to pile up cash 
beyond any foreseeable need (BW— 
Jul.6’46,p17). 
e Discrepancies—Heart disease, includ- 
ing rheumatic fever, is the nation’s 
greatest destroyer in the school-age 
bracket. It causes an annual average of 
1,281 children’s deaths in New York 
City. Compared to this, the annual 
New York average of deaths from infan- 
tile paralysis (polio) is +1. Yet in com- 
parable years heart research grants for 
the entire U.S. were 17¢ per death 
while those for polio were $502 per 
death. 

The effectiveness of different solicita- 
tion campaigns is reflected in the total 
public contributions to certain voluntary 
health organizations in 1945. Through 
its March-of-Dimes device the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis re- 


ceived $16 million. ‘The National Tuber- 
culosis Assn. collected, via its sale of 
stamps, $154 million. Lacking such pull- 
ing appeals, the American Cancer Soci- 
ety got $4 million and the American 
Heart Assn. $39,000. 

e Driving Facts Home—In all, an esti 
mated $1 million is spent annually to 
help the medical profession fight heart 
disease. State and city groups contribute 
to the national association. A recent 
drive by the Chicago Heart Assn. 
brought home to businessmen their di 
rect interest in the program (BW—May 
10°47,p16). At the Union League Club 
prominent Chicagoans examined a grim 
display of hearts in bottles. 

One enlarged heart was taken from 
a hot-blooded newspaper executive of 
58 who suffered a stroke during a heated 
discussion with an assistant. Another 
had belonged to a 70-year-old depart- 
ment store official who refused to slow 
down. Still another was that of a busi- 
nessman who accepted an order to ease 
up when he was 65 and lived to be 80 
years old. 

The spectators were told in effect 
that one out of every two of them would 
die of heart ailments. 

A British study of deaths between the 
ages of 20 and 65 compares the result of 
heart strain in different employments. 
Using the heart mortality rate of all men 
as 100, this analysis shows that in 
selected occupations bartenders have the 
highest heart death rate (142), farm 
workers the lowest (68). Physicians are 
near the top with 135. Other profes- 
sions are graded thus: retail salesmen, 
97; office clerks, 96; lawyers, 92; teach- 
ers, 77. 

e In the Fight—Naturally the life in- 
surance companics are the strongest 
commercial allies of the heart specialist. 

To fight the killer ir all walks of life, 
the Life Insurance Medical Research 
Fund was established in 1945 by the 
companies, It is now investing more 
than $500,000 annually in heart research 
projects. 

Government figures register the effect 
of war stresses on the hearts of the U. S. 
civilian population. Between 1941 and 
1945, civilian deaths from heart dis- 
eases rose from 386,141 to 424,328. 
Such increases cause alarming reports 
that aren’t always supported by a cold 
review of the facts. 

Thus Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. makes the startling statement that 
“the principal diseases of the heart, 
arteries, and kidneys as a group, have 
recorded a marked decline in mortality 
over the past third of a century.” The 
common statistical error is the failure to 
adjust the increase in the mortality 
rate to the increase in the population. 
After weighing its figures accordingly, 
Metropolitan Life finds that deaths 
from the above causes “dropped virtu- 
ally 30% (at ages one to 74 years) be- 
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tween 1911-1915 and 1940-1944.” It 
comments slyly that as a nation we 
aren’t breaking down under the fast 
tempo of modern living. 

e Drain on Manpower—However, there 
is no denial that these afflictions are 
the greatest drain on America’s human 
resources. 

Disability of heart sufferers results in 

a loss of 152,100,000 work days an- 
nually, Figured at $8 a day, the loss in 
productivity amounts to a staggering 
$1,216,800,000 each year. A tragic foot- 
note to this situation is the fact that 
cardiac patients are often refused em- 
ployment in industry because of the 
heavier cost of compensation insurance 
to employers. 
e Progress—In its fight for more heart 
specialists and for greater public sup- 
port, the medical profession warns 
against the nothing-can-be-done §atti- 
tude. Much progress has been made. To 
cite a few positions captured: Sulpha 
drugs are used to prevent recurrences of 
acute rheumatic fever. Surgery corrects 
certain. congenjtal heart defects. Sur- 
gical treatment may also relieve some 
of the symptoms of high blood pres- 
sure, 

Striking advances have been made 
recently in the use of penicillin and 
sulpha drugs to relieve subacute bacterial 
endocarditis—a heart ailment that once 
meant sure death. Progress has been 
made in medical and _ surgical treat- 
ment of diseases of the blood vessels in 
the arms and legs. 

e Take It Easy—As a general prescrip- 
tion, heart specialists warn businessmen 
against working too hard or too long, 
taking work home nights, cutting vaca- 
tion periods too short, losing the temper 
too violently. The stimulant industries 
will be flattered to learn that many 
doctors advise heart patients to have 
a cocktail before dinner as an aid to 


eased tension. 


PROMOTION FOR SILK 


A government-industry program for 
the promotion of Japanese silk has been 
simmering since last winter (BW —Feb. 
22’47,p21). Last week it came to a 
boil. A contract for the drive was signed 
by the International Silk Guild, which 
will handle the campaign, and the 
United States Commercial Co., govern- 
ment agency which ships and sells the 
raw material. 

Tentative figure for initial phases of 
the drive is $500,000. Part of this will 
be met by a 2$¢-per-lb. voluntary assess- 
ment on selected assortments of raw 
silk bought from USCC, All interests 
in the silk business are expected to con- 
tribute. A proposal for a direct donation 
from the USCC was attacked by the 
Rayon Producers Group. Its objection: 
A levy on consumers would be “for the 
benefit of Japan’s reparations bill.” 
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grahic solutions by remote control. 





FINGERTIP CONTROL FOR PHOTO MIXES 


Push-button panels at Eastman Kodak Co. whip up 1,000-gal. batches of ph 
Eastman engineers designed the big boar 
one for developer, the other for fixer solutions—unveiled last week in Roches 
By a turn of valve, technicians control processes in mixing tanks on the floor belo 
Result: stepped-up output, a more uniform “recipe.” Panel gages show status of 1 





























Short-Term Rates Unpegged | 


Ceilings set at war's start on interest rates for governy 


securities are lifted. Reason: Holders of short-term, low-yield iss: 
sell out, invest in longer-term securities with higher interest 1: 


The Federal Reserve Board is trying 

something new in the market for gov- 
ernment securities. For five years, it has 
pegged interest rates on ‘Treasury issues 
according to a rigid schedule estab- 
lished early in the war. Now, very 
cautiously, it is pulling the pegs on 
short-term rates, preparing to let them 
edge up a bit over wartime levels. 
e Unpegging—On July 3, the Reserve 
Banks announced that they were with- 
drawing their long-standing promise to 
buy any quantity of 90-day Treasury 
bills at a fixed yield of 3%. The old 
support policy will apply on bills issued 
before July 10. For bills issued after 
that date there will be no formal sup- 
port price. 

Effects of the unpegging outside the 
government bond market are almost un- 
traceable. In general, of course, it will 
be an influence toward slightly higher 
rates. But so much of the rate on pri- 
vate credit represents allowance for 
tisk and the like that the firming may 
never show up. 

The move doesn’t mean that the 
Reserve Board is packing up and leav- 
ing government securities prices to 
bounce around as they please. Actually, 


the board thinks that unpegging the 






short-term rate will strengthen it 
trols, not weaken them—which 
good example of the corkscrew w: 
money market works. 
e Steady Rates—Here is the situ™ 
that the monetary authorities a: 4 
ing to handle: 4 
As soon as the war started, the 1% 
ury and the Federal Reserve 59 
made up their minds to put a «% 
on interest rates. They didn’t war] 
pay a higher and higher rate on 
new federal security issue, as the #7 
ernment had to do in World \\ 
The Reserve Board then mc@ 
gentlemen’s agreement with the «4 
mercial banks. The board promis 99 
use open market buying operation 7 
support the price of governmen] 
par. The banks agreed to buy an} 
curities the Treasury wanted to 7 
them, as long as they were pro 
with reserves to support their exp" 
ing deposit liabilities. 
With the Reserve Board back] 
ping it, the Treasury set up its sche] 
of rates on government issues. A‘ 
low end of the scale were the 9% 
bills paying #%. At the top wer ~ 
year bonds paying 24%. In beti’ Gc. 
were a variety of issues, the most 1m 
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ON’T BEAT THE HEAT IN SUMMER 
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Or take the place of a long, cool drink on a hot 
and humid night. 

The Comptometer Check-and-Payroll Plan 
wasn’t designed for such miracles. Its job (and 
some might call it a miracle!) is to make orig- 
inal postings give permanent records. 

Simple and direct, this money-saving plan 
eliminates copying by posting at once to the 
employee wage statement. Thus, with swift 
strokes, it sidesteps involved and costly book- 
keeping, endless posting and filing. 

The speedy Comptometer Check-and-Pay- 
roll Plan needs less labor — and no elaborate 
machines — to complete a payroll faster. Your 
nearest Comptometer representative will be 
happy to show you how this accurate plan can 
save you time and money on any payroll 
problem. 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Co., is sold exclusively 
by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. Paulina 


St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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TROFFERED LIGHT 





Space-Saving, Built-In Light Units add 
new efficiency to low ceilinged areas! 


Great new addition to SYLVAN- 
IA’S lighting fixture line, trof- 
fered fluorescent units are the 
perfect answer to a multitude of 
lighting problems. They’re built 
right into the ceiling! This means 
more overhead space, no hanging 
units to obstruct vision, collect 
dust or cause shadows. Complete 


‘*packaged’’ units, SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC troffered fixtures are 
easy to clean, maintain, re-lamp. 
For the best in lighting and the 
smartest in design look to SYL- 
VANIA ELECTRIC, makers of 
America’s No. 1 Fixture line! 
Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 
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tant of which were the 3% 
certificates and the 2% 10-y« 
¢ Trouble—Everything went 
during the war when the [_, 
steadily pumped out new is 
after Vf Dat the rate patter: st 
to make trouble. Holders of t .¢ « 
term issues began selling thcir \J 
yield paper and moving into th. Jol 
term market to get the higher pf 
This made the short-term mar} ct wh 
and the long-term market stron 
other words, the two rates ke)! 
to come together somewhere 
the top and the bottom of the 

Reserve System authorities 
“playing the pattern of the ratc,.” 
der the present setup it is an i port 
factor in the country’s whol 
picture. 

When the short-term market js ; 
the Reserve Banks have to buy all: 
bills and certificates that are of 
them. This means that they inc 
the total of Reserve Bank credit 
standing. And the new Reserve | 
credit serves as the basis for a fur 
expansion of commercial bank credit : 
e Maintaining Rate Pattern—In the} 
at least, the obligation to maint i 
the rate pattern on governments mai 
it impossible for the Reserve Bank 
exercise their traditional authority ; 
commercial bank credit. Ordinaril 
the midst of an inflationary situate 
the Reserve Board would have tighten 
up on credit and forced the comn ; 
cial banks to take in sail. But it cxf 
do that now without taking a cha 
that the market for governments wil); 
to pieces. 

A year ago, the Reserve Board as 
Congress to give it additional pov 
over bank reserves and security holding} 
(BW —Jun.22’46,p17). This would § 
one way of handling the problem. } ' 
the board had little hope that Cong 
would go along with the idea. It 
still less now. 

e Debt Retirement—The main { 
that has kept the money market fr 
getting out of hand during the } 
year has been the Treasury’s polic 
debt retirement. : 
But most of the funds the Trea}? 
used for debt retirement came fr 
the final Victory Loan drive. |: 
now on, debt retirement will have 
be on a considerably smaller scale. 
Anticipating this, Reserve Board 
perts have been rooting around for otha 
methods of taking the fun out of p 
ing the rate pattern. Last March, Cho] 
man Marriner Eccles tentatively gave: 

blessing to one of them—unpegginz 
“defrosting” the short-term rate (B\\ 7 
Mar.15°47,p83). 4 
Within limits, pulling the peg @ 
the short-term rate would solve % 
Reserve Board’s problem. By mak'§ 
short-term paper more attractive 
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3. Down the “hot line” —Permanente Metals’ 53-acre Spokane rolling mill is 
one of the largest, most modern plants of its kind in the world. An example 
of its up-to-the-minute equipment is the “hot line,” the giant rolls which 
convert alloyed aluminum ingots into sheet. This rolling mill is capable of 
producing 288 million pounds of Kaiser Aluminum a year. 


4, Quality first—With production reaching new peaks, Perma- 
nente Metals is now concentrating on producing the highest 
quality aluminum ever offered to manufacturers, Constant 
chemical and physical tests plus infinite care in handling assure 
that customer requirements are not only met, but exceeded. 
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5. Ready to g0—Here is the result of just one day’s rolling mill pro- _ kitchen utensils . . . will be welcomed by scores of America’s leading 
duction of Kaiser Aluminum. Ready to ship, it will go into aircraft, | manufacturers who rely on Permanente Metals for quality aluminum, 


buses, building materials, house trailers, appliances, garage doors, fast, dependable deliveries, and an eagerness to be of service! 


Ready to serve you-70a@y... 


Kaiser Aluminum 


a Permanente Metals product 


DISTRIBUTED BY PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BLDG., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. WITH OFFICES IN: 
Seattle, Wash. - Oakland, Calif, - Los Angeles, Calif. - Dallas, Texas - Wichita, Kan. - Kansas City, Mo. - St. Louis, Mo. « Atlanta, Ga. - Minneapolis, Minn. - Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago, Il. + Cincinnati, Ohio « Cleveland, Ohio + Detroit, Mich. - Boston, Mass. * Hartford, Conn. - Buffalo, N.Y, - New York City, N.Y, + Philadelphia, Pa. - Washington, D.C. 




















“futocall’sa ves you 
Time and Money ! 


When a piece of machinery or 
an elevator breaks down, a pipe 
bursts, a main fuse blows, work 
stops and people are idle -- 
“Autocall” Paging instantly and 
automatically reaches out to 
every corner of the premises to 
locate the maintenance man or 
electrician and tell him why he 
is wanted. 


In stores, factories, offices, 
garages -- regardless of size -- 
“Autocall” Paging Service daily 
saves users many man-hours 
and productive time when used 
for emergency calls, signaling 
start-stop work, rest periods, 
or summoning conferences. 


15,620 systems now in service. 
Many of them after 38 years of 
use. Try “Autocall” Paging 
Service for 30 days with no 
obligation. For complete details 


send for the “Great Time Saver” 


booklet today. 


pe ae 


PAGING SERVICE 


THE AUTOCALL COMPANY 
208 TUCKER AVE., . . SHELBY, OHIO 








term issues, And by relieving the Re- 
serve Banks of their commitment to 
buy any quantity at the fixed price, it 
would give them some control over the 
amount of credit they pump into the 
banking system. 

e First Step—Last week’s decision to 
unpeg the bill rate was the first step in 
the defrosting process. By itself it 
won’t make much difference in the 
situation. But as an omen of generally 
higher short-term rates it will do a lot 
to keep the market in line. 

Reserve Banks will still have to sup- 
port the bills. With other rates pegged, 
they can’t afford to let one issue run 
wild. But they won’t have to stick to 
the old §% rate. Most traders think 
the bill rate will settle at about 2%. 

As things stand, the Reserve Banks 
hold about $14 billion of the $16 bil- 
lion of bills outstanding (a circum- 
stance that did a lot to cushion the 
market effects of the unpegging). At 
a 2% rate, bills would be more attrac- 
tive to private holders, and the federals 
probably could cut down their port- 
folios. But the rise in the bill rate 
would make the 7% certificates com- 
paratively less attractive, and at least 
some of these issues would be dumped 
into the Reserve Bank’s lap. On bal- 
ance, the amount of Reserve Bank 


significantly. 

@ Second Step—The next step ii 
defrosting program will be to pul 
peg on the %% certificates. But 
will be a much trickier business 
changing the bill rate. 

With the Reserve Banks holdin 
but about $2 billion of the bills 
market didn’t care particularly 
happened to them. a. 1 
have only about $6 billion of the 


ae 


billion in certificates now outstanding 


Any sudden change in rate could , 
off big shifts in portfolios. It also c 


mean sizable losses for any holder oj 
outstanding certificates who had to sel! 7 


them before maturity. 


e Avoiding a Panic—Most Wall Street. 


ers think the certificate rate could 
up to about 14% without pulling the 


long-terms below par. But nobody can 


be sure. And the last thing the Reser¢ 
Board wants to do now is start a pai 
in the bond market. 

One thing is certain: The Treasury is 
not going to consent to any policy that 
will substantially boost the cost of carry- 
ing the federal debt. It held out fo: 
months against pulling the peg on bills 
If there is any doubt about whether the 
certificates should be defrosted, the 


Treasury will vote to leave them alone 


= 








MFRS. FIRE & SPRINKLER ALARM SYSTEMS 
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Ford Tractors Move to 


Initial shipments of Ford tractors 
were on their way to dealers and 
distributors this week. With an ad- 
vertising campaign already under 
way (BW—Jun.28'47,p54), Dearborn 
Motors Corp., Ford subsidiary and 
marketing company for the tractor, 
thus launched its campaign to cap- 
ture the market held by Ferguson 
tractors. The Ford-Ferguson relation- 
ship, under which Ford had made 
the Ferguson. units since 1939, for- 
mally ended July 1. 

The new tractor, a lightweight, 
all-purpose model, will be marketed 
through 33 distributors and 3,000 
ord dealers. Ford will continue to 
make parts for all Ferguson units. 
arm implements that the Ford-Fer- 
guson machine now uses will operate 
with the new model. 

Among the specialized firms desig- 
nated to make the implements to 
go with the tractor are: Budd Co., 
Southern Iron & Equipment Co., 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co., Farm Rite 
Implement Co., Detroit Harvester 
Co., Dellinger Mfg. Co., Arps Corp., 
American Road Equipment Co., 
Continental Farm Equipment Co. 

Back with Ford, as a director and 
secretary of Dearborn Motors, is 





Showrooms 





pa 


ERNEST KANZLER, Ford’s former 
tractor. chief, returns after 21 years, 


Emest Kanzler. He ran the Ford 
tractor division from 1916 to 1920, 
resigned a Ford directorship and 
vice-presidency in 1926. He is now 
chairman of the Universal Credit 
Corp., subsidiary of C.1'T. Financial 


Corp. 
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EXTREMES in shells and bells—and Hollywood ballyhoo. 


Sun Glasses Bow to Fashion 


But only after fashion designers coaxed optical makers into 


if Now the industry finds it pays, turns a fad into fancy sales by 
Bushing new models to go with milady’s moods and dresses. 


The American woman’s traditional 
rsion to spectacles was once summed 
by famed Jazz-age wit Dorothy 
tker: “Men seldom make passes at 
Wels who wear glasses.” ‘Today that 
@ititude is about as passe as a woman's 
9934 hat. Women now wear sun 
asses to make them look like movie 
cens in disguise. 
Changing Outlook—Such, with a hard 
k at mounting sales figures, was the 
bppy conclusion of delegates to the 
cent Atlantic City meeting of the 
Mmerican Optometric Assn. Lens and 
@ame makers there followed the lofty 
Med scientific discussions of light rays 
d refractions. 
But the delegates’ main interest cen- 
red in the changing trade outlook. 
ompetition has returned; price cutting 
fas reared its ugly head. Nevertheless, 
rough the dark crystals of their sun 
becs, the manufacturers saw bright 
romise. 
Fad to Fashion—Dark glasses were 
nce the badge of the blind man. Holly- 
ood tured them into a fad; today 
hey are a feminine style item in avid 
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demand by young and old. Along with 
plastic frames came an avalanche of 
weird shapes and tints. ‘lo be really 
smart, a girl must have not only the 
type and “shade to suit her face-shz ape 
and coloring; she requires a different 
pair for sports, everyday, and even—in 
some extremes of the dark glasses fad— 
for evening wear. Sometimes there are 
individual frame designs for special cos- 
tumes, 

Oddly enough, the boom and its lim- 
itless possibilities were forced on the in- 
dustry by fashion designers. Spectacle 
production is dominated by scientists, 
physicians, and highly skilled techni 
cians—inevitably making for conserva- 
tism. But under the spur of competi- 
tion, the manufacturers’ sales and 
advertising men are redesigning and 
merchandising for all they’re worth. An 
association executive admits the truth 
of a crack by the editor of a fashion 
magazine for young girls: 

“We had to make you give us the 
kind of frames we wanted.” 
©25¢ to $25~—Today sun glasses in fancy 
frames are being pushed by five-and- 


dime stores, drug stores, and depart- 
ment stores as well as by the special 
optical outlets. They retail for from 25¢ 
(for grades which the scientific produc- 
ers ignore) to $25 (for those having per- 
sonally fitted lenses), As yet, the vol 
ume of sun glass sales at retail amounts 
to a possible $18 million in a total for 
spectacles of $250 million. But sales 
executives say that sun glass promotion 
is only in its infancy. 

Big-timers like Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co. and American Optical Co. are 
in the market with advanced designs for 
sun specs while pushing the sale of lens 
glass to other finishers. These two firms 
are concentrating on individual versions 
of the greenish lens developed originally 
by the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

Critics of sun glasses are reminded 

that this type lens was furnished to 
Army and Navy fliers on all the war's 
fighting fronts. Demand of aviators was 
never completely met, causing man-to- 
man sales in battle areas to run as high 
as $40. The lenses overcome the com- 
bined glare of sun and water reflections 
by screening out the dangerous ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays—at the opposite 
ends of the spectrum. And they do not 
distort colors. 
e Bowing to Style—While the big lens 
companies have bowed to the will of 
high fashion in frame design, it is the 
smaller concerns that have produced 
the most striking styles. Some leaders 
in the latter field are Kono Mfg. Co., 
Zylite Optical Co., Shuron Optical Co. 
They employ the familiar device of al- 
tering their product frequently, hence 
making previous types appear unfash- 
ionable. 

The general trend is toward lenses of 
varied shapes and broader temples (side- 
pieces). This widening has invited all 
sorts of new decoration ideas. In one 
model the temples are laminated, with 
plaid and other colored textiles sand- 
wiched inside. Edges are finished so 
that the yarn extends slightly, proving 
to the touch that the textiles are genu- 
ine. It is even possible to have fabrics 
in the laminated temples match the 
fabrics of a dress. Lace can also be 
used. This type retails at $6 to $8. 

Another style of broad temples is 
black with a poms. of small gold 
stars. These are especially kind to gray- 
haired ladies. Numerous designs hove 
openwork temples and flecks of gold are 
used to add a touch of ultra chi-chi. 
© Lens Shapes, Too—Changes in lens 
shapes are just as radical as those of the 
temples. Teen-age rebellion against the 
solemn, round, owl-eyed type of horn- 
rims led to the harlequin type—a long 
lens with the upper and outer end 
slightly lifted. Since the note it added 
was decidedly cheerful, present designs 
are mostly modifications of the harle- 
uin. 

The Better Vision Institute, the in- 
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A guide for fishermen... 
and factory heads 


we rod guides (like the one 
above) and bearing surfaces in reels 
can now wear virtually forever. 


Why? Because the hardest metal 
made by man is adaptable for use at 
the wear points. This super-hard metal 
is Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 


And the same, almost incredible 
wear-resisting qualities of Carboloy are 
equally effective in thousands of manu- 
facturing applications and product 
parts throughout industry. Take textile 
plants, for example: 


Textile parts last years longer 
In one mill, Carboloy nylon guides 
have lasted three years and are still in 
use! Steel guides lasted only two 
months, And so it is with slitter knives, 
carding pins, needles, jute and yarn 
guides . . . all tough spots for ordinary 


metals but duck soup for Carboloy. 


CARB 


METAL 


THE HARDEST 
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Vital to all industries 
Carboloy is held by authorities to be 
one of the ten most important indus- 
trial developments of the past decade 

. a guide to cost-minded factory 
heads everywhere . . . because: 


1. Carboloy commonly triples 
the output of both men and 
machines, 

2. Regularly increases the qual- 
ity of products, and 

3. Cuts, forms or draws all 
alloys with accuracy and 
speed previously unknown. 


A challenge to you 
The odds are 10 to 1 that Carboloy— 
the amazing metal of many uses—can 
be put to work profitably in your plant 
by our engineers. Write 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


© 1947 carsovoy co. 


OLOY 


CEMENTED CARBIDE 


MADE BY MAN 





dustry’s over-all promotional organ; 
tion, has swung enthusiastically into 4 
drive for more glasses per person. | 
newest contribution is the “see chey 
a combination jewel box and spectad 
repository. A tray in the chest has cog 
partments for half a dozen glasses wig 
space for jewelry ae aio 
e Refuting Criticism—But compctitig 
isn’t the only difficulty facing the s 
glass industry. Major current conce 
of the Sun Glass Institute is magazj 
article attacks on the undiscriminatig] 
use of sun glasses. The institute eq 
phasizes the benefit of dark lenses j 
mitigating sun glare, especially when; 
is aggravated by reflections from sanj 
water, or snow. The scientific branch ¢ 
the industry itself heaps criticism 
cheap lenses which have been impr 
erly ground. (There was a prewar perio 
when the Japanese sold complete su 
glasses in this country for 5¢ apiece.) 
The institute advises the use of sw 
glasses principally outdoors. It wan 
against use in ordinary indoor lightiry 
and by car drivers at night when th 
eye needs all the illumination availabk 
Reading through such lenses in bright 
sunlight is another “don’t.” 
e Regular Spectacles—Adoption of sw 
glasses by style-conscious women 3 
also helping the sales of clear-lens spe. 
tacles. But another great boost to thi 
purely utilitarian type (BW —Mar.)) 
’43,p28) was the war. Army examiner 


found that one of every seven draftec{l 


needed glasses. To correct this t! 
industry furnished the Army with ove: 
seven million spectacles—providing ty 


pairs for each soldier wearer. They wer™ 


a special standard design with met: 
frames, and on mass orders they cost tle 
government $2 each. 

For many draftees from remote 
gions, the examining physicians’ verdi: 
was the first they had heard of their ¢ 
fective vision. Improved sight has « 
vinced them that specs are necessai 
So veterans now comprise a large x 
ment of the market—and they are bu 
ing better glasses too. 

On the industrial side, war work h 
a similar effect. Older people or young 
sters with poor sight had to have glass 
before they could qualify for precisi 
work. They too will probably use glass 
the rest of their lives. The institu’ 
figures that about 65% of America 
adult population will too. 

e Contact Lenses—In the field of clear- 
lens glasses, the contact type remains 
the experimental stage. These are lens 
of ground plastic which are worn unde! 
the eyelids in contact with the eyeba 

Another innovation is the trifocal len: 
It aids in near, far, and middle vision 
Trifocals are special purpose lenses cost. 
ing around $20 each. They are usefu 
for musicians who use the middl 
vision range for reading piano music 4! 
arm’s length away. 
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lions of Eaton Products Contribute 
y Modern Domestic Appliances 


The development of the domestic appliance industries during 
the past quarter century cannot be gauged alone by the 
number of refrigerators, ranges, ironers, and washing machines 
turned out; more important is the contribution of these 
industries in making life more secure, more healthful, and 
more enjoyable. 


It has been the privilege of the Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany to help in this development through cooperation with 
leading manufacturers. The Eaton Foundry Division, for 
example, furnishes millions of permanent mold gray iron 
castings for such parts as refrigeration cylinder blocks, valve 
bodies, valve plates, pump bodies, crankshafts, washing ma- 
chine gear blanks—in fact, wherever high structural strength, 
freedom from leakage under pressure, and ability to take a 
high bearing finish are essential specifications. 


Many other Eaton products are adding quality of perform- 
ance, dependability, and long life to appliances in practically 
every phase of modern home-making. 


css 


ZA 


en Saget 


The patented Eaton process produces permanent mol 
gray iron castings with a uniformly dense, fine 
grained structure free from porosity—leak-proof unde | 
pressure. Free machinability, and absence from di: 
tortion after machining permit the holding of clo: 
tolerances wherever precision is essential. 


EATON | 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PLANTS: 
CLEVELAND + MASSILLON « DETROIT « SAGINA 
BATTLE CREEK + MARSHALL «+ LAWTO 
VASSAR * KENOSHA + WINDSOR (CANAD, 
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with a 
LIFT TRUCK? 


em 


EVANS PRODUCTS CO. does it 


... with a PaaS S 


This ROSS 12 HT equipped with a ROSS channel boom cuts dozens of man hours 
off unloading time at Evans Products. The channel boom, like other ROSS attach- 
ments, makes one ROSS Lift Truck serve for two, or more, specialized machines. 
The channel boom slips off in a matter of seconds — no pins, bolts, or clamps — 
and the ROSS is ready for regular lift-truck work. Pneumatic tires make heavy 
load handling easy indoors and out, in all kinds of weather. Here’s a lift truck 
that does any number of jobs around your plant — and cuts off a lot of man hours 


on every one. Capacities range from 5,000 to 18,000 pounds. 


Take a tip from Evans — let a ROSS cut your handling overhead 





THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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Utopia in Eureka 


to face business slumps. 


To an old-hand business analy 
72-year-old Roger W. Babson, 
sions are unpleasant events p 
should prepare for just as they d 
wars. Babson, who likes to recall th 
predicted the last depression, is 1 
work on his ramparts of defense fo 
next one. Early next fall his latest 
ture in business education—aime: 
better equipping adults for the b 
day ahead (exact date unknown) 
open. ‘The school’s name is Utopia 
College. Its location is Kansas—an 
Babson expects will be safe fromm a! 
bombs in case of war. 

eA Slight Change—Babson original); 
planned to call his new school Eure! 
after the town in which it is situated 
But he discovered that another colle; 
had beat him to the Greek lexicon. |{ 
is not unpleased, however, with 
second-choice for the school (ostensib); 
chosen for a nearby Kansas town of thi 
same name). 

Utopia’s curriculum will be similar to 
that of Babson’s other schools, pli 
some additional courses. The plan is t 
cram its adult students in five wec!} 
with subjects normally absorbed in 5 
eral months by less mature student 
Utopia will accept college graduates of 
any age, nongraduates over 30. Man 
of the school’s applications thus fa 
come from people who are retired a 
over 50—even one from an individua 
of 80. 

e School System—While Utopia’s Fu 
reka site is getting set for its f 
opening, the institution started it 
first session at Wellesley, Mass., seat 
of the Babson Institute, this weck 
Courses will cover estate management 
and protection, economic trends, busi 
ness cycles, investments, real estate, 
taxes, insurance. ‘The initial student 
body will be limited to 25. 

First president of the college is Wal- 
ter A. Bowers, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas School of Business, and 
onetime vice-president of the Aireon 
Mfg. Co., Kansas City. Like othe: 
Babson schools, Utopia will be staffed 
by a small group of regular teacher 
supplemented by visiting businessmen 
who will give lectures on their special 
fields. 

Babson founded his Wellesley busi 
ness institute well before the 1929 
crash. Later he started another schoo 
—for girls—in Babson Park, Fla. Hi 
launched an adult summer school at 
Wellesley just before the war. Thi 


Kansas is site of Roger W : 
Babson’s new Utopia College ’ 
Its aim: adults better equipped © 
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Are your driving habits 
good habits 7 


Driving a car can be a pleasure or a tiresome 
ordeal. It depends on how you drive.° 

If you make it a habit to keep your mind on 
your driving, to keep your car under control, and 
to observe traffic rules, you’ll get a lot more enjoy- 
ment from your motoring. You’ll get places just 
as fast as careless motorists, and have a better 
chance of avoiding accidents. 

Make it a habit, too, to keep your car in good 
running condition. Brakes, steering mechanism, 
lights, and tires especially should be checked reg- 
ularly. 





When you have to stop, 
can you do it in time? 


Chances are you can’t stop as quickly as you 
think you can. 


Traveling at only 20 miles an hour, your car 
will go at least 22 feet while you move your foot 
from the accelerator to the brake. Under the best 
conditions, it will take another 21 feet—or a total 
of 43 feet—before you can stop. 

This stopping distance increases with your 
speed. At 40 miles an hour it is 128 feet; and at 
60 miles an hour you'll travel 254 feet before you 
can stop. The National Safety Council is the 
authority for these figures. 











How should you drive at night? 


Driving after dark requires special care, for you 
can’t see as far ahead as in the daytime. 

Suppose your headlights suddenly show a bar- 
rier 150 feet ahead on the road, and you’re driving 
50 miles an hour—you are outdriving your head- 
lights, for at that speed you can’t stop in less 
than 186 feet. 


Try to avoid looking directly at approaching 
headlights. Lower your own lights for oncoming 
cars, don’t take the chance that a “‘light-blinded”’ 
motorist will run into you. Watch your side of 
the road for pedestrians or parked cars. 








How can you help avoid accidents? 


It’s only common sense to adjust your driving 
to suit adverse weather and road conditions. 

Be prepared for emergencies such as blowouts 
or sudden skids, and know what to do when they 
occur. Keep alert for the actions of other drivers 
or pedestrians. 


And remember—a survey reported by the Na- 
tional Safety Council shows that drivers who have 
been drinking are 3 to 4 times as likely to be in- 
volved in an accident as those who haven’t. 











TOEMPLOYERS: Your employees 
will benefit from understanding 
these important facts about 
safe driving. Metropolitan will 
gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement — suitable 
for use on your bulletin boards. 














Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) §(@) 
Frederick I], Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, rnarsipest 
1 Manisow Avt., New York 10,N. Y. 


TO VETERANS—IF YOU HAVE NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE—KEEP IT! 


ct company 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, 


77-8, on safe driving. 


Name 





Metropolitan Life Insurance Comes v 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, 





Street 








(tween --------4 
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RE-EXAMINE 
your materials 


handling 


Technological advances of re- 
cent years have made giant strides 
toward greater production per 
man-hour by using worker incen- 
tives, simplified processes, more 
efficient tools, and automatic ma- 
chines. 


Reductions in production time 
have come so rapidly that today 
nearly half the activity in most 
plants is devoted to handling in- 
coming raw materials, work in 
process, and finished products. 


Reducing these handling costs 
offers the greatest single opportu- 
nity for savings. 


A Whiting Overhead Electric 





BUILDERS OF QUAL 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco. Agents 
in other principal cities. Canadian Subsids- 
ary: Whiting Corporation (Canada) Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont. Export Department: 30 Church 


St.. New York 7, N. Y 
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Crane moves loads in any direc- 
tion over the entire floor area 


without interfering with work in 
progress. It requires no aisles kept 
open, no expensive floor mainte- 


nance. 


For over 60 years Whiting has 
engineered cranes to meet the 
specific conditions in individual 
plants—planning speeds and con- 
struction to make the most effi- 
cient use of labor and investment. 
Write and ask to have our repre- 
sentative assist you in planning 


better material movement in your 
plant. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, 
Illinois. 





a Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 
RS 


WHITING 
overheod PP RRANES 





















WALTER A, BOWERS, Utopian in chie, 


branch now enrolls more than 100 sty. 
dents. 

e As Babson Sees It—He admits )j 
may be wrong, but the future accord. 
ing to Babson is not too bright. Th 
nation is in for a “few years of fai 
business,” he says, “but sooner or Jatc: 
the U. S. will be confronted with a great 
depression with millions of people un 
employed.” Utopia’s aim, according t 
Babson, is to help eliminate booms and 
busts, or at least minimize their effect 
He also likes to coin a neat epigram, 
Utopia’s theme, as he puts it, is “ 
curity for maturity.” 


NO LURE FOR INDUSTRY 


Most states are against giving subsi- 
dies to lure industries away from thei 
old locations. Such is the conclusion 
of the Tennessee State Planning Com- 
mission after a cross-country poll on 
official policy. 

Said one of the New England states 
Its cities are “reluctant to enter into 
subsidy agreements with industry on 
the premise that many industries . 
are not generally desirable or, in thc 
long view, beneficial to communities.” 

The commission’s report points out 
that nearly all states frown on subsi- 
dies (although some municipalities act 
against that policy). And in Missi 
sippi, the only state which encourages 
inducements to industry, the program 
has not been entirely successful. Afte: 
thorough examination, few plants we! 
considered sound enough to receive 
subsidies. 

In Tennessee, several communitic 
“suffered unfortunate experiences 11 
fleecings by sharp operators.” One of 
the worst cases was that of a commun 
ity where a manufacturer abandoned 
building after paying rental on i! 
through the deductions from the weekl 
wages of his employees. 
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gar Coup Sours 


Coca Cola scoops competi- 
on Agriculture Dept.’s new 
sr allotment order. Result: 
Jer had to be rescinded. 





t at leisure and repent in haste. 
sounds a little bit twisted. But 
xactly what the Dept. of Agricul- 
did recently. And the hasty re- 
ance was due to the alertness of the 
4 Cola Co. 
gar Order—At 4 p.m. on Friday, 
20, the department issued an 
_. @miendment to the sugar-rationing reg- 
chic, “Giions designed to give some relief to 
+, jfimustrial users. Individual consumers 
institutional users had been de- 
trolled nine days earlier. 
Whe substance of the amendment: 
|. lf industrial user could apply jointly 
with an institutional user for the equiv- 
ter flint of the latter’s May-June allotment 
#isugar. This sugar would go to the 
M@ustrial user provided that he turn 
,,  @@er to the institution the sugar equiv- 
)  @ignt in finished product. The institu- 
, ign would lose nothing by the deal; 
fmce sugar was unrationed, it could get 
it needed for its own use. 
maby the time the order was issued (Fri- 
day, 4 p.m.) there wasn’t time to get a 
Tews release prepared and sent out be- 
e the department closed up for the 
ek end. So, although the amendment 
been officially issued, it wasn’t ofh- 
lly announced. 
Action—But Coca Cola was on its 
s. It found out about the official 
uance. Friday night all Coca Cola 
Dttlers throughout the country re- 
ived a wire from William J. Hobbs, 
mpany president. The wire told them 
be present at their nearest Mutual 
roadcasting System station at 12:30 
™@m., Saturday, Eastern Daylight Saving 
8 ime, to hear a “closed” announcement 
great importance. The announce- 
hent: Go out and sign up every institu- 
onal customer in your territory for all 
e sugar to which they are entitled 
der the new amendment. They will 
t full delivery of Coca Cola in return. 
The bottlers really got on the ball. 
@Py carly Monday Coca Cola had the 
BM tuation well in hand. In some smaller 
ommunities, the local bottlers had the 
own signed up 100%. 
> Reaction—The news release was is- 
ued by Agriculture first thing Monday 
morning. But when department ofh- 
ials got to their desks that morning, 
hey found them already piled hig 
with protests from other bottlers and 
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PHOTO B 





Two of the best producing oil wellé ‘ 

in Terrebonne Parish, Louisiana 
were shut down—out of production. 
Gas distillate corrosion had rendered 
the valves of the Christmas trees un- 
serviceable. The McEvoy Company of 
Houston, Texas are specialists in corro- 
sion resistant Well Head equipment. 
They know from experience that 
Lebanon’s Circle © 12 is a chromium 
alloy especially developed for this serv- 
ice and they telephoned us. 

Quick work with patterns, molding, 
pouring, heat treating and finishing 
made it possible for us to load two of 
these alloy castings on a plane five days 
later. (Photo A) 

Machined by McEvoy, and tested in 
the assembly (P4oto B), the finished, cor- 
rosion resistant equipment was delivered 
and the wells were back in operation 8 
days after that first emergency phone call, 


av prevertle Theo 


ODAY emergencies due to corrosion failures are unnecessary. 

Metallurgical progress and modern foundry practices make 
available a variety of alloys designed for the exact corrosive 
conditions which are encountered in any particular industry. 
Our representatives are trained to study the technical details 
of corrosive conditions in your production equipment. A dis- 
cussion of these matters is the first step toward preventing 
shut-down emergencies. 





PHOTO A 


Write for Data Sheet describing in detail the corrosion 
resistant alloy, Circle © 12. 
LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY e LEBANON, PA. 
“In The Lebanon Valley” 
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Like stopping the clock! 


So many extra minutes an hour 
are saved by using a “Budgit’ 
Electric Hoist to do the lifting 
that production hours are 
longer in effective output. 

Workers maintain higher effi- 
ciency when their work is made 
so much easier for them. They 
are more contented on the job, 
less tired when playtime comes. 

*‘Budgit’ 
countless varieties of work— 
factories, warehouses, dairies, 
stores, farms, service and repair 
shops—wherever lifting is nec- 
essary. They quickly pay for 
their low cost out of savings 
earned. Many thousands have 
proved how quickly they pay 
for themselves. 

There is no installation ex- 
pense. Hang up, plug in and 


Hoists are used for 


use! Current costs are too negli- 
gible to figure. 


Consider now what you could 


save by installing 
‘Budgit’ Electric 
Hoists. 


Made in sizes to lift 250, 
400, 1000, 2000 and 4000 
lbs. Prices start at $119. 


Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Hoists 





iia 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of “Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood Lifter® 
Hoists e e es. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 
Hon as 2 - and Relief Valves and 


Americe st struments. 














SUGAR RETURNS TO WALL 


comed brokers back into the sugar ring. 
trading in sugar. 





still closed. On hand for the event were 14 traders—and the usual onlookers. 
first deal called for delivery May, 1948; price: 6¢ a lb. Current price is about 8.25¢. 
Temporarily, delivery dates are limited to May, July, September, December, 1948. 


STREET 


A six-year silence ended last week as the New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange wei- 


It’s the first major market to resume futures 


The other two big prewar centers—Hamburg and London—are 


The 


| 





other industrial users who might have 
profited by the amendment if Coca 
Cola hadn’t got there first. 

Result: The same day—Monday—the 

department canceled the Friday amend- 
ment, and issued another news release 
to that effect. (In other words, both the 
news of the amendment and the news 
of its revocation bore the same date.) 
So the amendment, which Coca Cola 
had tried to turn to its own advantage, 
never actually went into effect. 
e New Action—The following Friday— 
June 27—Agriculture took another stab 
at giving some relief to industrial users. 
It increased all allotments from 75% 
of base-period consumption to 85%. 


Corn Drying: Crop 
Saver, Money Maker 


Many a farmer will wish this sum- 
mer that he had corn drying equipment 
ready for use in case of early frost. 
One reason: The U. S. crop got into the 
ground late this year, is in danger of 
getting nipped (BW—Jul.5 "47,p91). 

Combined with money in the bank, 
this desire may in the next few years 
create an important new market for 
makers of blowers and heating equip- 
ment. 

e New Idea—Hay drying is advancing 
rapidly. Hybrid seed corn producers 
have dried their product for years. Ex- 
periments in drying soybeans have pro- 
duced good results. But the idea that 


com drying would pay the ordin 
producer is relatively new. 

Two in every 10 corn cribs whi 
will be built this summer by the [lin 
Concrete Crib Co. of Mendota, | 


will have modified drag trenches, ai 


ducts and baffles for drying purpox 
Next year, Manager H. C. Rose think 
this proportion will double. 

Com drying enthusiasts agrec 
the necessity of ventilators and « 


ducts. But they split on the use of heat 


¢ One Fan, Two Jobs?—Smaller oper 


tors hope for an efficient drying proce € 


that requires little or no heat. ‘Ihe 


look forward to one fan that can | 


used for drying both hay and co 


Biggest drawback: Little drying can be 
winter 


accomplished during the 
months with unheated air. 


Advocates of drying with heat ar 
looking for small units to do the jo! 


more efficiently. Meanwhile the inn 


vators are using oil burners, 


dried com say it pays in two ways. 


First it removes the threat that ear! 
frost will spoil the quality of a goo 


crop. Corn frosted before it mature 


soft, does not keep, creates feeding di! 


ficulties on the farm, sells at a discount 
But with a drier, farmers can reduce t 


moisture content of frost corn to 
amount safe for storage. 


Second, they can harvest the corn well 


ahead of normal frost dates, then red 


moisture. 
loss—possibly by 5 bu. per acre. 
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gasolin 
motors, and even old coal furnace unit 
e Two Advantages—Farmers who hav: 


This means less harvesting 


1947 
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BIG MONEY 


Main Street merchants are doing a land-office 
business these days. It seems that every farmer 
has a pocketful of money and a long list of 
things he wants. And while the rest of the coun- 
try is wary of prices, the farmer merely smiles 
and says, “‘I need it. Here’s the cash.” His bank 


balance is several times greater than ever. He’s 
installing the latest and best machinery for the 
farm in order to cut production costs. He is re- 
placing worn out cars for the family and buying 
attractive clothes for his wife. (““Why not?’’she 
says,““We get a fair profit now on hogs instead of 
losing money.”’) Farm familiesare going to town. 

The towns they go to are Main Street com- 
munities—centers of supply for millions of farm 





customers, and where more than half the na- 
tion shops. It’s in these places of less than 
25,000 population that PATHFINDER Magazine 
reaches a million influential homes including, 
in large proportion, those of merchants, dealers, 
business leaders. No other family news maga- 
zine knows the gigantic Main Street market so 


well. None is so firmly accepted there. Your 
sales messages will be read . . . in PATHFINDER 
—and acted upon... on thousands of Main 
Streets in America. 


THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE THAT INFLUENCES MAIN STREET, U.S.A. | 


More than 1,000,000 circulation 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, 5, Pa. 












































INCIDENTS FROM SMITHway PRESSURE VESSEL RESEARCH 














Tensile test showing ductility of stainless steel weld metal "as welded.” 


a 


Tensile test showing embrittlement of stainless ae weld metal 
after stress-annealing at 1600° 





Tensile test showing ductility of stainless steel weld metal, made with SMITHway 
controlled electrodes, after stress-annealing at 1600° F, 











Weld brittleness eliminated 
after heat treatment 
of stainless steels 


In the welding of stainless alloys, com- 
mercial electrodes of the right chemical 
composition for each type of stainless 
alloy produce welds of excellent ductil- 
“as-welded”’ condition. Elon- 
gation in 2-inch gage length is usually 
in the range of 35 to 50%. 


ity, in the 


Hewever, when it becomes necessary 
to stress-anneal welded stainless steel 
sections at temperatures of 1600" F., the 
welds sometimes become brittle and the 
elongation in a 2-inch gage length is 
reduced to less than 10%, 


Extensive tests by the A. O. Smith 
welding research laboratory proved that 
the presence of excessive silicon (above 
) in the weld metal was an impor- 


&S 


0.60": 





A. ©. Smith Research and 
Engineering Building, Milwoukee 





tant factor causing embrittlement. These 
tests further brought out the fact that, 
when the silicon was held to a maximum 
of 0.50°%, consistently ductile welds re- 
sulted after stress-annealing and the 
elongation was increased to a value of 
25 to 30% in a 2-inch gage length. 
This critical problem, which limited 
the use of some stainless steels, was 
solved when the welding research lab- 
oratory adjusted the chemical ingredi- 
ents of the electrode coating to balance 
the silicon content in the weld metal. 


This SMITHway combination of elec- 
trode development and manufacture for 
SMITH lined pressure vessels is a unique 
advantage to pressure-vessel users. 


a.o. Smurm 





New York 17 * Philadelphia 5 + Pittsburgh 19 + Atlanta 3 
Chicago 4 + Tulsa 3 * Houston 2 * Seattle 1 * Los Angeles 14 


international Division: Milwaukee 1 


MAKERS OF WATER HEATERS + PRESSURE VESSELS + LINE PIPE + OIL-WELL CASING + BREWERY 
TANKS © WELDING EQUIPMENT * TURBINE PUMPS © STOKERS © AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
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| Bonded Whisky: Plenty 
Now—But Not for bong 


On the shelves of many 
store over the nation this cack 
row after row of good bonded \ 
—and at prices which made th 
cheaper blends seem far out of |; 

e Choosy—The reason for the qu 
after-scarcity was all too appar 
the distillers: Bonded whiskies ar 
the only stocks wholesalers and it, 
ers are currently willing to accept | 
them, 

Distillers bottled 3,914,000 ¢ 
bonded whisky in the first four mouth 
of 1947. ‘This was only a few thovsay 
gallons less than the first four mouth 
of 1943 (a record year), when th 
put 3,942,000 gal. in bottles. \\ith 4 
demand for their blended stocks «1 
low ebb, some distillers are being forced 7 
to sell their bonded whiskies to six 
cash for current operations, ‘Liide 7 
rumors have hinted this was one reason 4 
for Schenley Distillers’ sale of bouded © 
whisky to competitor Joseph E. Sei- 
gram & Sons (BW—Jun.7’47,p15$). 
e Enjoy It Now—But how long th 
aged whisky connoisseur will be abk 
to enjoy his era of cheap-and-plenty | 
another question, ‘Trade guesses put it 
at another year or two at the most 
After that, he will again have to scttle 
for four-year-old stocks, Reasons: 

e ‘The 100 million net gal. of five-to 
seven-year-old whisky now in’ wat 
houses will be used up by mid-1949 

e The wartime halt in whisky tn 
tion (from October, 1942, to July, 1945 
caused a gap in sequence of aged whi | . 
kies. After current stocks are exhausted, 4 
the five-to-seven-year-old stocks will 
even begin to come in again until 195! 
e Scotch, Too—But meanwhile, th 
consumer was drinking the result 
price cuts. In the New York area, « 
mestic bonded whiskies were going «! 









~ 
™~ 
“: 


25¢ to 75¢ less than list price. In th 
imported Scotch bracket, scatter 
price cuts were even deeper. Prices + 


popular eight-year-old brands rang: 
around $4.80 to $4.95 a fifth (abc 
$1 under list). 


BOARD OF TRADE WINS 


The Chicago Board of Trade and 
its directors are breathing easier aft« 
a decision in U. S. District Court. Jud g 
Elwyn Shaw dismissed two triple-dai 
age suits brought by Cargill, Inc., « , 
Minneapolis and by the Holland Gras] 
Co. of Conrad, Iowa. Cargill had su : 
for $10 million, Holland for $162,00 

What got the board of trade int» 
hot water was its attempt in Jun 
1946, to make its trading regulation 
jibe with OPA price rulings. Whe: 


‘ 








OPA radically revised grain prices 
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4h s Emblem 


THE MOST  —_—e 
COMPLETE LINE OF (guy ye? ee 
TRUCKS BUILT = gee oli, 


4,400 to 90,000 Ibs 
Gaoss Weight R 


it, ee I Om 


International W-9064-OH, 
a giant in size and 
load carrying capacity. 


International KBR-12, 
@ big truck-tractor for 
fast highway transport. 


International KB-6, 
with low frame, for 
easy loading. 


International KB-3-M, 5 o ’ 1,0 0 © 


with Metro Body 


SEE Specialized 
INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


AMERICA needs trucks specialized wo their jobs. And Interna, onal Har- 
vester supplies them—more than 1,000 types, with chassis, engines, 
transmissions and axles expertly fitted to the work they are to do. 
International KB-1, That's one reason why more heavy-duty International Trucks have 
with pickup body, for served American commerce and industry for the past 16 years than any 
@ long list of uses, 
other make. 

Another is the rugged strength, long, trouble-free life, and ease and 
economy of operation that are as much a part of every International 
as the famous Triple Diamond Emblem on the hood 

Specialized International Service backs International Trucks. This 
specialized service is quickly available everywhere from the nation’s 
largest company-owned truck service organization — International 
Branches —and thousands of International Dealers. 


GOTH ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


1907-1947 —Forty years of International Truck 
Motor Truck Division 7 


Service to Commerce, Industry and Agriculture INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago] Mlinois eA 


4 ‘ P 
‘ Tune 4 \ 6 
Other International Harvester Products: / y" /\ peer Jones Melton 


on “Harvest of Stars’’ 


INTERNATIONAL Sunday! NBC Network, 
Midd — . 


NTERNATIONAL 7rucks 


FARMALL TRACTORS AND MACHINES * INDUSTRIAL POWER * REFRIGERATION 



























Kansas geateY meets 
industry half way 





The willingness and ability 
of Kansas to meet industry half 


work both ways, favorable tax leg- 
islation, freedom from franchise 
way ...and more... stems not 
alone from the people of Kansas; 
there are many other factors. 


tax, and friendly municipal atti- 
tudes are others, Superior trans- 
continental transportation facilities 


Location in the very center of the by rail, air and highways, abun- 


nation and the continent, for dant fuel reserves, low cost power 


instance, is one. Labor laws that 


la s a” W 
Witty [imdduiny, 
In Kansas you will find open, 
attractive and inexpensive plant 
sites ... detached, single family 
dwellings where employees have 
room to live... clean, smoke- 
free air and a climate that is 
wholesomely invigorating the 
year around. Natural gas fuel, 
abundant pure water, excellent 
educational facilities and varied 
recreation are other elements 
meriting consideration as fea- 
tures of Good Living Conditions, 


KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


801-A Harrison Street, Topeka, Kansas 


and unlimited resources in agricul- 
tural, mineral and metallic basic 
materials are other considerations 
that have attracted many impor- 
tant industries to Kansas. 





caxsasg cers INDUSTRY HALF WAY 


42 


which to 
absence of the equivalent of R 






year ago, the exchange director 
suspension of trading and th 
out of all open trades in al 
wheat and rye futures, as v 
July and September future 
and corn. Shricks and lawsuit 
arose from traders whose ma 
tions, improved by the OP/ 
were damaged by the board 
regulation. ‘The plaintiffs alle 
the action constituted pric 
violation of the antitrust laws 
Shaw’s 
grain business because it cove 
gality of Board of Trade Rul 
known as “the emergency ru! 
rule grants the directors broac 
in emergency, including the 
suspend or stop trading in an 
contract. Of this, Shaw said: “¢ 
only to imagine the present e1 
in the corn belt by reason of ff 
be multiplied several times lar; 
it appears to be to consider wh 
happen if there was no ‘esc ipé 


raiing 38 importary! 


concerning futures contracts. ‘Th 


had sold corn for delivers 

might find themselves in a 

where no corn was to be h 
make delivery and, 


251, such sellers would be the 


of unconscionable extortion.” 
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NAMED BY N.A.M. 


For the second time, Noel S 
gent, secretary of the Natio 
Assn. of Manufacturers, 


will be 


acting head. He'll double as act 


img executive vice-president u 


a successor to the late Walter & 


Weisenburger is named. Sarg 
held the same post in 1932, 
fore Weisenburger took over. 
A prime booster of free ent 
prise, Sargent came to N.A.M 
1920. He organized it 
Relations Dept., set up its Ind 
trial War Production Committ 
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EADERS REPORT: 








bures to Watch 





Gey our recent chart showing expendi 
ec; for construction and capital 
a rr; from 1909 to 1946 BAY 

7.pl12) is very interesting 
[ pds + like to keep the informa 
n up to date. It would be greatly 
preciated if you can supply me with 
exact source of these data so that 
an continue to watch this particular 
11} through 1947 

\. C. Farmer 

st. to Division Nigr., 
festinghouse Electric Corp., 
aton, Pa. 


Estimates of expenditures for con- 
uction and capital equipment are 
bblished in the Dept. of Commerce's 
urvey of Current Business. The con 
uction figures appear monthly; the 
pital equipment figures are printed 
ch quarter as part of the breakdown 
gross national product estimates 

ym can get the figures sooner by writ- 

g to the Office of Business Econornics, 
Meurcau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
Mecrce, Dept. of Commerce, and asking 
be put on the mailing list for its press 
Jeases on both series, 


pam Rubber Parentage 













15: 
Your story, “Foam Rubber for Every- 
e” ([BW—Jun.14'47,p21], is interest- 
g reading. However, while the com- 
bercial developruent of latex foam rub- 
ft was initiated by Dunlop in England, 
¢ basic latex foam rubber process is 
American invention for which I 
ceived a patent on Oct. 7, 1930—No. 
,/77,945—based on an application filed 
ine 20, 1927. The patent, in view of 
btcr developments, seems to have taken 
m the character of a pioneer inven- 
BOT. 
Dunlop (England) took an exclusive 
cense under the basic U. S. patent 
nd a corresponding Canadian patent 
arly in 1932, In 1935 or 1936 Dunlop 
were assigned its U. S. rights to 
Yunlop Tire & Rubber Co. or Buffalo, 
. Y., which thus became the exclusive 
Bapcensce in this country. 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. and I 
Metered into a new agreement respect- 
ng royalties in 1936 and that agree- 
icnt was rewritten in 1941. Mean 
hile, the Big Four—Goodyear, Good- 
ich, Fires stone, and U. S. Rubber—had 
aken sublicenses from Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co., and later Hewitt came in. 
hese sublicenses, in addition to a sub- 
icense under the basic Untiedt patent, 
ncluded a license under a number of 
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is GOOD 
BUSINESS 


GET THE FACTS AT YOUR NEAREST AIRPORT 


More and more business men are availing themselves of the 
fast, reliable means of travel afforded by personal or executive- 
type planes. More and more companies are learning that it 
“pays off big’’, in time and money, to maintain their own air- 
craft, or keep planes and pilots on call for salesmen's or execu- 
tives’ use. Steady improvement, both in aircraft and in ground 
facilities broadening their usefulness, forecasts a time—perhaps 
not so distant — when the plane will be almost as indispensable 
as the motor car is today. Why not look into this flying business 
— get the facts. At your nearest airport, there's a Continental 
Red Seal dealer or distributor who will be glad to tell you how 
easy and simple it is. 

Continental Red Seal aircraft engines power the great majority of all 

personal and executive pi , farmers, are 


finding that aircraft of types sulted to their “respective needs quickly 
pay for themselves in time and money saved. Start flying NOW! 
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lontinenta/ Motors [orporation — POWER ab 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN MEY 
Re 4 


45 YEARS SPECIALIZED EXPERIENCE BUILDING ENGINES FOR Engines 


TRANSPORTATION, INDUSTRY, AVIATION AND THE FARM 
aren, 2 | | CONTINENTAL 



























Tue LITTLE “KERNEL’* 
PRESENTED 


Corn Products Refining Company plant being built at Corpus Christi, Texas 


Mito Maize is a recently developed dwarf-type grain sorghum 
valuable both for its resistance to drought and disease, 

and because it can be harvested mechanically. Enormous 
quantities are grown on our great Southern plains. Creating 
the first plant capable of efficiently processing Milo Maize 
into finished products presented major problems to Corn 
Products Refining Company, and to Ferguson engineers. 


There was the basic problem of developing processes and 
equipment for handling this new type of grain sorghum... 
of coordinating three types of shipping: truck, train and 
barge...and of innovating an open type construction suitable 
to the climate of Corpus Christi. Corn Products Refining and 
Ferguson engineers tackled these problems together, 

in a spirit of ope backed by 
Pictured above is the answer. We are proud of it as an 
illustration of the Ferguson approach to engineering and 


tnd acl 








d experi 


construction problems—a practical approach that has one goal: 
WORK,AR ITY to produce profits. For many years, that 
distinctive quality has given Ferguson clients important 
competitive advantages. It can do the same for you. 

Call, wire or write our nearest office. 


The H.K. 


Ferguson 
Co. : 


Cleveland, The Ferguson Bidg., Phone CHerry 5870 
New York, 19 Rector Street, Phone WHitehall 3-9357 





Houston, Texas, M & M Bidg., Phone PReston 9134 


improvement patents originate 0; 
trolled by Dunlop. 

If one wonders why this i 
was not first developed by a U.S 3 
ber company, all I can add i. | 
submitted it to each of the Be | 
on numerous occasions prior to ; 

I have resumed activity in tlc })4 
foam field and hope to tell yo 
time soon about an “off thc 
track” use for the latex foam 
which use, and the products 1 
therefrom, I like to think, hay 
mercial possibilities of the ord 
latex foam rubber cushioning. 

Frederick H. Un; 

1155 National Press Bldg., 
Washington 4, D. C. 


Le TE RE Ie 


Sirs: 
Your article on foam rubber | q 
well presented. . . But it impli 


the Dunlop Rubber Co. alone « 

oped the new product, whereas, in | 

it was invented in this countn 

Frederick Untiedt, a chemist of \\ 

ington, D. C., who first produced it) 

whipping up latex with an egg be J 

and baking it in the oven... 
Vanderveer V 001! 

910 S. Michigan Ave., 

Chicago 80, Ill. 


From our Akron (Ohio) correspo: 
ent: 

“All the rubber people credit D 
lop with bringing a. latex into t 
picture for commercial purposes. 
parently Dunlop in England was do: 
similar work when Frederick Unt 
came out with his process. They mi 
a deal with him and took over ! 
process, expanded it, and got so 
product patents themselves. 

“Somewhat sheepishly, they adi 
that Untiedt undoubtedly did offer ! 
process to American companics ai 4 
they didn’t grab it. Occasionally, the) 
explain, you don’t realize a promisin 


child when you see it in its swaddli: 4 
That’s what foam latex wi 4 
in those days. Incidentally, those we: 4 


clothes. 


the days of the depression, and f 
people were looking for anything 1% 
on which to take a flyer.” 


Trivision 
Sirs: 
your article on “Trivision” [B\W-@ 
Jun.21°47,p20]. 4 

We _ would appreciate knowin 


whether the process has been put 
the market commercially as yet, a! 





it. 4 
H. Kenda @ 


Cameo Crafts, Inc., 4 


Montreal, Que. 


“Trivision”—which gives three-c- 


We were very much interested i : 


who are the people that are handlin: 4 






































nsional depth to photographs with- 

stereoscopic aids—is not on the 
»mercial market yet, though plans in 
t direction are developing. For fur- 
©, information, write Duncan Mc- 
-rson, 2946 2nd St. S. E., Washing- 
». D. C. He is inventor Douglas W in- 
’s agent and general manager. 


>t Commercially 


Ss: 
We read with interest your report 
the Dumor compound for phono- 
ph records [BW—Jun.7'47,p87] in 
ich we were quoted as a user of 
compound. While we are inter- 
ed in Dumor and other new ma- 
jals in connection with our labora- 
» research program, we are not at 
psent using it commercially. 
George E. Jaycox 
ce-Pres., Signature Recording Corp., 
w York, N. Y. 


plendid Job” 


Be 
Your report on the Federal Reserve 
bard’s survey of consumer finances 
W—Jun.14'47,p15] was a splendid 
b. Could we obtain 12 copies of 
is issue of Business Week for distri- 
tion on the campus? 

Rensis Likert 
irector, Survey Research Center, 
miversity of Michigan, 

n Arbor, Mich. 


To Dr. Likert, who conducted this 
btable study for the Federal Reserve 
pard and handled an equally notable 
rvey of liquid assets for the board 
1946 when he was with the U. S. 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
eat credit along with the 12 copies 
the June 1+ issue. 


wil Burners 


TS: 
Your recent report on the threatened 
cl oil shortage [BW—May17’47,p48] 
d not list one of the largest con- 
mers of fuel: oil. This user is the 
ilroads on their diesel locomotives. 
1¢ diesel fuel used by the railroad is 
entical in boiling range with that 
sed in homes. The only difference is 
hat the railroad has to get the choicest 
raight-run cuts. 

The Chicago & North Western Ry. 
bid us only 10 days ago that it is now 
sing 24 million gallons a month; that 
30 million gallons annually, which 
as much as all the Milwaukee homes 
Sed in the year of 1941. The New 
ork Central did not have a diesel 
ulling any of its crack trains two 
ats ago; today it advertises 17 of its 
, aggtack trains pulled by diesels. 

© Se The adoption of diesel locomotives 
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be increasing 
Nerally dozens of di 

tie iff : : 
tieing up with Twitchell—ocin, vwustties are 
to-order items + . 
obsolete materials, 


ese Twitchell materi 
als are pij 
= can be extremely rigid, The ri vo 
: riety of forms, such as cords ane 
ors, woven fabrics, flat ribbons 
mn. _ - ~~ os colorful as g rai 
rnished, lacquered 
Water-proofed, waxed, or Peet trapiane 
cially treated, ete sate 


ey can be ‘ ' 
cellophane combined wi 


satile Twitchel] materi 
ite T erials speed 
a improve quality, a add ns es ea 
ais pe or phone E, w. Twitchell eg 
nd Somerset Sts., Philadelphia 33 a 


TWHTCHELL 


Paper Products for Industry 





TWISTED 
FOLDED 
PRESSED 
CRUSHED 
SHAPED 
BRAIDED 
WOVEN 
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When the TEMPERATURE 
REACHES 90 f 


a 


N/ 


IT WILL BE ONLY 75° 
UNDER THIS ROOF! 


NEW Aluminum Roof Paint Adds Years of 
Life to Roofs Through Its Cooling Action! 


GILSALUME Aluminum Roof Paint reflects 70% of the sun’s destructive 
rays, reducing indoor summer temperatures as much as 15°. Result: more 
comfort indoors, and longer wear for your roof. 

This amazing new aluminum paint insulates and protects roofs the 
year around. Costs only one cent per square foot! And one coat provides 
a modern, attractive surface on factory, home or farm roofs. Quickly and 
easily applied with brush or spray. 

GILSALUME is now available through U-G-L distributors coast to 
coast. For complete literature and name of nearest distributor, write to 
United Gilsonite Laboratories, Department B, Scranton 1, Penna. 


Wh 
SALUNE 
_ 





PROTECTS BECAUSE IT REFLECTS 
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by the railroads has upset ihe \) 
oil supply more than any oth; {,. 4 


William R, py 
Pres., Pate Oil Co., | 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Oil men agree that the i 
use of diesel-electric locomot; ; 
factor in the tightening fuel «,1)); 
But they contend that the gr). 
single factor is the lack of triiiisy.% 
tion to move crude and finish: 
ucts (BW—Jun.7’47,p10). Ui 
nately, the area in which this 
may become most serious is the }11\< 
region—which includes Milwau ke: 


Oil Burns 


Sirs: 

Your Washington Outlook tcp 
on the oil “shortage” [BW |i; 
’47,p6] was calculated to do what .% 
Administration wants in makin 
political football of the oil situa! 

The oil industry, with its 
emplified flexibility and know-how 
fully prepared to avoid any s! 
other than what may be due to n 
local transportation delays, in spit 
the tremendously increased cd 
and in spite of Administration-fos! 
strikes and other hurdles. 

Lionel L. Jac 
Pres., Automatic Heat, Inc., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our Washington Outlook ad 


readers on the way Washington 
at the oil situation and on what thir 
ens the oil industry along the | 
government action. It noted that ! 
Army and Navy were the iuter 
pressing for government action. 


Vacation Inconvenience 
Sirs: 


We are writing you in regard t 


been called to your attention. ‘That 
the growing tendency for plant 
over the country to close down f 


cation period. 

We are a small manufacturing plas’ 
employing about 125 people, and ! 
on our books about 40 to 50 reg 
suppliers. In addition to this, we pr 


suppliers. 
In the past month or so, we }: 
received communications from possit 





vacation periods when their plant 


fices, and shipping departments wo 


vital suppliers, we, of course, can : 
necessary arrangements to carry a 


ventory, or secure materials to tic 





over the period when they will not | 
shipping. However, the continued & § 
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matter which, no doubt, has alr 4 


week, or two weeks to 20 days for a % 


ably have another 25 to 30 occasion @ 


100 concerns, advising us of differen] 


be closed. For one or two of our vor @ 
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ion of this plan would seem to 

e into a three-month period during 

summer when production schedules 

constantly being disrupted to the 

;ment of business in general. 

ten tllllan as we may, there will always be 

es. Mig@rocncies when it is necessary to get 

@eouch with a supplier. After making 

Wap or three laakone calls in a week 

i finding various manufacturers 

1 > ji .d for vacation periods, we wonder 

[!,). ly this situation has been received 

)) erally, and how it is handled by 

, i ier manufacturers, such as the auto- 

@amive people, who are naturally con- 

rably more dependent upon suppli- 
and daily deliveries than we are. 

: H. D. Thompson 



















eral Manager, 
1ipment Dept.—Factory 
gly Wiggly Corp. 


son, ‘Tenn. 


The practice of vacation shutdowns 
icreasing (BW —Jun.21°47,p16). But 
don’t seem to find that any ap- 
‘iable number of plants are shutting 
n so far as to cut out all emergency 
yping and all communication with 
tomers. The general practice seems 
be to shut down production but to 
ve enough of a skeleton force on hand 
We handle important communications 
@e! essential shipments. 


Pacific Airmotive 


Ds 

Thank you for using the art on our 
Wenpany, Pacific Airmotive Corp. [BW 
e)un.7'47,p36]. We are sorry that 
lage art lines refer to us as Pacific Au- 

motive. We understand that those 

ings will happen, even in a McGraw- 


all shop. 
John B. Devitt 
ircctor of Public Relations, 
cific Airmotive Corp., 
lendale, Calif. 


ght Area, Wrong Mill 


TS: 

On pase 21 of your May 31 issue you 
y: “Kendall Mills’ plant near Char- 
tte, N. C., is still turning out its 
cs of wool and wool-cotton blankets 
d specialties, at near capacity.” 

It had not come to my attention that 
ere was a woolen mill in Charlotte 
mder the name of Kendall Mills. I 


onder if your reporter got his facts cor- 
ct. 








Lawrence Davis 





endall Mills Division, 
he Kendall Co., 


alpole, Mass. 








Unfortunately, he didn’t. He con- 


ised Kendall's cotton mill near Char- 
tte with the Chatham Mfg. Co. at 









“We've been working on 
the railroad’ 


Fairmont 










ing gine , 
wgupP cat ent we 
¢ & Tye aenot's 








Car with Fairmont Engine 


photographed in 1925. 
Uninhibited engineering 


resourcefulness makes 
New Departure a wise 


choice for your machines, 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 





lkin, N. C. 
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NEW DEPARTURE © DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS - 





“QHB” engine. 











BRISTOL. CONNECTICUT 
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PRODUCTION 





WELDED BOXCARS, by Pullman-Standard soon to ride the rails. 

















New Devices Cut Rail Costs 


Railroad supply exposition shows how engineered improve- 
ments may ease profit squeeze. Lightweight cars, roller bearings, 
better brakes main factors in more economical operation. _ 


After the joy-ride of the war years, 
when anything on wheels could be 
filled with freight or passengers, railroad 
men are finding out that making a 
profit today is no excursion. Operating 
costs are way up. And probable changes 
in wage rates and operating rules are 
going to give costs a further boot (BW— 
l’eb.15’47,p61;May31’47,p87). 

e Answer?—Hence there was good rea- 
son for the attention that the big brass 


in railroading paid to the Railroad - 


Supply Manufacturers Assn. exposition 
held last week in Atlantic City. The ex- 
hibit, which ran concurrently with the 
meeting of the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, was the first in ten years. Prod- 
ucts shown by 276 exhibitors indicated 
that engineered improvements might 
supply the answer to the cost squeeze. 
War experience taught the railroads 
that improvements in freight equip- 
ment and handling can’t be dodged. 
So they have made some progress. 
I’reight handling has been mechanized 
with effective results (BW—Mar.8’47, 
p52). And some lines have put in high- 
speed, lightweight equipment. But the 
reluctance of others to move too quickly 
is understandable for several reasons. 
© Causes—For example: When a rail- 
road, especially a trunk line, buys a 
new freight car it buys for its competi- 
tors. Such cars are often “away from 
home” for months. The road that uses 
them pays the same per diem rent— 
$1.25 a day—whether the car is a new 
aluminum job or a thirty-year old wreck. 
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Thus the more expensive the equip- 
ment, the less the incentive to return it 
promptly. 

Also, in mixed trains of old and new 

cars, the lightweight cars take a beating 
from the older, heavier cars with more 
inertia. Antifriction bearings on one 
car won't allow the whole train to go 
fast. Speed is limited to what the bear- 
ings on the old cars can take. 
e Mass Modernization—The railroad- 
ers’ conclusion: If freight car moderniz- 
aticn is to benefit from engineering 
progress, it must be done on a mass 
scale. First line of attack is to remedy 
features that cause train delay, to add 
devices that protect lading en route and 
reduce annual damage claims. 

Principal causes of delay en route are 

hot bearings and faulty brakes. Exhibi- 
tors showed numerous devices to rem- 
edy such conditions. The roller bear- 
ing is one. Roller bearings for a freight 
car cost about $1,200. 
e Extras That Pay—Some roads think 
it pays to increase car cost with extras 
like this, and are ordering roller bear- 
ings for their fast freights. The biggest 
order for such bearings—1,000 car sets— 
has just been placed by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio with Timken Roller Bearing 
Co. 

Brake design is somewhat handi- 
capped because new devices must not 
impair the performance of existing brake 
equipment. One new type that works 
with conventional devices is load-com- 
pensating brake equipment. This is 


' application 





COVERED HOPPERS, by Darby Corp., drafted for wheat crf 


important on lightweight cars becau fi 
the ratio of loaded to unloaded weig\: 
is great. With ordinary brakes, a sing: fim 
stops cars of differ [f 
weights in different distances. With 
load-compensation, braking power is af 
tomatically increased for heavier can 
Result: greater safety, and shorter stop f 
for loaded trains. 
To reduce lading damage, railwafy 
truck builders were showing new truci 
which had built-in ride-control device 
Hangers are spring-mounted. Variow 
devices snub rebound. 
e Comfort and Pleasure—Plenty 
other new developments caught th 
eyes of railroaders. Improvements wer 
not confined to technical development FF 
in locomotives, freight cars, and passen 
ger train cars. They also included com 
fort and pleasure facilities for passengers 
Attracting attention were: 
e Cars of low-alloy tensile steel « 
aluminum. These carry more tonnage 
per pound of weight, but are expensiv: 
Aluminum for hopper cars seemed t 
be promising. A aominal size aluminum 
car would carry 64 more tons of coal. 
Coal leachings (which form sulphurow 
acid) do not affect aluminum serious) 
e Welded freight car. Pullman-Stané- 
ard was proudly showing its new P-S| 
model, and has orders for 10,000 (pic 
ture, above). Engineered for mass 
production, the car he arc-welded sides, 
weighs 45,500 Ib., carries 50 tons. 
@ Journal box oil feed. This is a self 
contained unit that can be installed in 
any standard A.A.R. journal box. It 
provides clean oil to the bearing because 
the wool surface, fed continuously by 
woven-in wicks, acts as a filter. 
e New journal box designs which can 
be adapted to present freight equip 
ment. One unit has two double-row, 
self-aligning spherical roller bearings 
similar to those used on passenger ca!’ 
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Contrast 


When the A.A.R. met in At- 
lantic City in 1937, one lone 
diesel stood among the numerous 
steam locos on the exhibit track. 

Last week, one lone steam lo- 
comOtive stood among nine shiny 
diesels on display. And _ that 
steamer was an incomplete, coal- 
fired, turbine-electric which had 
to be hauled from the Baldwin 
plant to the exhibit track. 

e This was graphic evidence that 
the diesel E Seve to stay. Statisti- 
cal evidence also is in the record. 
In the first quarter of 1941, die- 
sels pulled only 0.08% of gross 
freight tonnage; this year they 
hauled 10.89%. In passenger trat- 
fic, use of diesels rose from 7.11% 
in the first quarter of 1941 to 
22.15% this year. 

General Motors started the pa- 
rade in 36. Today American Lo- 
comotive Co., and the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works have almost 
abandoned steam-engine manufac- 
ture for U. S. roads, and have set 
up mass-production facilities for 
diesel-electric. Alco is teamed with 
General Electric; Baldwin with 
Westinghouse. 

e The diesel is in demand chiefly 
because of its efficiency. But 
Lima Locomotive Co. officials are 
not entirely convinced. They 
point out that steamers last up- 
wards of 30 years, so there'll be 
plenty of steam around for a long 
time. They add that big, coal- 
nef be roads can’t afford to give 
up coal as a fuel. 

The answer may have been on 
the exhibition tracks. In another 
five to ten years, the gas-turbine 
loco may provide the ultimate 
answer (BW—Sep.7’46,p58). Pre- 
sumably it could use either coal 
or oil for fuel. 








and locomotives, Another has cylindri- 
cal roller bearings in which the inner 
race is shrunk on the journal and be- 
comes, for practical purposes, a part of 
the axle. Since the inner race is separ- 
able from the bearing, journal-box and 
roller assemblies can be removed from 
the axle as a unit by hand. This is done 
without loss of oil, loosening bolts, or 
using tools. 

¢ High speed trucks for freight cars. 
One embodies a quick wheel-change 
feature, and a built-in friction device to 
control spring travel. Another, a four- 
wheel truck, for express refrigerator cars, 
is of cast construction, and is suitable 
for speeds up to 100 m.p.h. 

* Shock killers. One device for truck 
assembly utilizes compressed air cush- 
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Management needs proved figure facts on 
which to base important decisions. Inventory 
reports, profit percentages, cost estimates and 
the multitude of figure information necessary 
to run a business must be computed accurately. 
That’s why Remington Rand's Printing Calcu- 
lator serves every size business by eliminating 
incorrect computations and misleading reports 
. « » by saving valuable time ordinarily lost 


copying figures and re-calculating problems. 


Your facts are right the first time when 
the printing calculator produces your figures. 


| This machine never relies on assumptions ... 


it automatically prints on the tape each factor 
and answer of every calculation. You never 
is your first-time proof of wcewracy and @ per- 
manent record to which you can refer weeks 
or months later. 

Compact and simple to operate, the 10- 
key printing calculator gives you complete, 
rapid figuring service. It multiplies and divides 


Ask your Remington Rand representative 
for a demonstration, or write today for further 
information to Adding—Bookkeeping—Calcu- 
lating Machines Division, Department BW, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 
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Do you know how 
PLASTIC PERFORMS\ 


as 
electrical insulation ? 





TAKE COLOR-CODING 
OR 
MATCHING AN 










APPLIANCE 





leading makes of 

rodios and 
appliances use 
PWC cord sets 





Let's suppose ready color-coding of wires is 
@ factor in your business ... or you went a 
cord set to match a gleaming plastic cabinet 


or case. 


Then your best bet is a product of Plastic 
Wire & Cable Corporation, America's leading 
exclusive manufacturer of plastic-insulated 
@wire and cable. It will give you the widest 
possible range of permanent and attractive 
colors. The high-gloss finish lasts indefinitely 
3 ond is easily cleaned with a damp cloth. And 


it far surpasses rubber in ability to withstand 





exposure to alkalis, oils, greases, extremes 
of temperature and weathering. It combines 
i high dielectric and mechanical strengths with 
¥i unbeaten resistance to acids, water, abrasion 


and aging. 


Chances are you have a precision molded 
plastic cord set in your home or office... 
identified by the letters PWC molded on the 
P plug of your new radio, lamp, shaver or other 
electric appliance. Non-fraying, non-rotting, 
non-cracking, it will give you far better and 
longer service than any old-fashioned cord 


you've ever had. 


For consultation on your wire or cable needs, 
whatever their nature, or full technical data 
on plastic insulation, write Plastic Wire and 
Cable Corporation, 40) East Main Street, 
Jewett City, Connecticut. 





PLASTIC ) 
WIRE & CABLE CORP.}| 


Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors - Telephone | 
Wires - Radio Wires - Power Cable - Cord Sets} 
Building Wire - Apparatus and Machine Tool} 

Wire - Coaxial Cable - Shielded Cables ; 


Special Purpose Wire ond Coble Jj 





































Upwards of $50 million will be 
spent on new facilities for coal clean- 
ing in western Pennsylvania in the 
next five years. Several of the pro- 
posed plants are still in the planning 
stage. Others are already being built. 
e Investment Need—The necessary 
capital investment in plants for coal 
cleaning, or washing, is large—and 
increasing. This is due to a num- 
ber of factors: 

e The growing demand for high- 
quality coal dictates larger plants; 
e Mine mechanization increases the 
amount of extraneous matter in coal; 
e Coal mined in marginal areas has 
a high sulphur content. 

One of the world’s largest coal- 
washing plants is being installed by 
MeNally-Pittsburg Mfg. Corp. of 
Pittsburg, Kan., at the Gary (W. 
Va.) mine of United States Coal & 
Coke Co., U. S. Steel subsidiary. 
It is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion early next year. The founda- 
tions and concrete structures (above) 
—a $1-million job—have already been 
completed by Rust Engineering Co. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

e Six Plants—Coal cleaning today is 
big business. Six cleaning plants of 


the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 








WASHING-PLANT FOUNDATIONS at U. S, Steel’s Gary mine—a $1-million job. 


Coal Miners Budget Millions for Washing 


Co.—all in the Pittsburgh area—have 


washed 30 million tons of coal since 
the first two units were erected in 
1925. 

The performance of the washer at 

the Clairton (Pa.) plant of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp. is even 
more impressive. Since it was in- 
stalled in 1931, this unit has turned 
out 63 million tons of cleaned coal. 
Of all the coal used in C.-I.’s huge 
Clairton byproduct coke plant, 45% 
passes through this washer. 
e Pyritic Sulphur Removed—Not 
only does it separate, by gravity proc- 
essing, the slate and other unwanted 
matter in the coal; it also removes 
15% to 20% of the sulphur. (This 
is the pyritic sulphur in the coal; 
no organic sulphur is removed.) 

Part of the tremendous pressure 
on the Clairton washer stems from 
the fact that the coal it prepares for 
use in the byproduct ovens comes 
from the Robena mine. That is the 
Greene County (Pa.) pit opened dur- 
ing the past decade by U. S. Steel. 
Its coal has a very high sulphur con- 
tent, cannot be used for coke until 
it is cleaned. 

A washer now being built at the 
Robena mine site (BW —Feb.15’47, 
p42) will take out an even larger 
proportion of the pyritic sulphur. 














ioning to supplement car-spring action; 
it operates as an additional ye and 
as a snubber for rebound. Another is 
a direct-action hydraulic shock similar 
to those used on passenger cars and au- 
tomobiles (BW—Jun.14'47,p72). 


Passengers were not forgotten by the 
engineers, either. Resilient carpeting, 
air-conditioning devices, pushbutton 
folding chairs, automatic door openers, 
improved lighting, and even food-serv- 
ing equipment came in for attention. 
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almost as many women as men are 
reading TIME! 






4 

i EVERY WEEK one and a half million women read TIME! 

| Most are wives or daughters of the 1,800,000 TIME-reading men. 
And like the men, most are cover-to-cover readers. 

b, Here are the average ratios of women readers to men for each of 


TIME’s Departments—based on proved readership established by per- 
sonal interviews among equal numbers of men and womer. 
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Ao, TIME’s 1,500,000 feminine readers are interested in just about everything 

Bt in TIME! In a week they do more planning and discussing and manag- 

ME ing, in the home and out—more buying and consuming and recommend- 
ing—than most women do in a month. 

When you can get their interest, you’ve got something. And the best 


place to get it is TIME. 


& 
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read every week by the men and women who are everybody’s Best Customers. 
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PALLETS 


One workman and fork lift truck 
do the work of many. Instead of 
picking it up and laying it down, 
moving it piece by piece—many 
items can be consolidated into 
single loads, palletized, moved 
as one, 


yEAR 5 
IMPORTANT NOTICE: 2 7) UNG 


New plants and expand- ———, 
ed production eo 
are now in full opera- 


son, Your mews, or | 1900-1047 


prompt attention. 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


General sox company 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 


Detroit, Eas? St. Lovis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 


New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchenden. Natchez. 
Continental Box Comp 
Houston, Dallas. 


ECONOMIZE ... 
58 


vy, inc.s 





PALLETIZE ... 


SPECIFIC NE 


That’s why so many thousands 
interested in the speedier and 
more efficient handling of mate- 
rials, components, and finished 

roducts are turning to pallets. 

hat’s why you, too, should check 
on this important subject today. 

Generalift Pallets, Skids, and 
Lift Boxes are made of sturdy 
hardwood construction. Designed 
for long life, rough handling, 
extra heavy loads—made to your 
specific requirements. For com- 
plete information, write for free 
Pallet Booklet. 


GENERALIZE! 





NEW PRODUCTS 


Frigidaire Washer 


Frigidaire Div., General Motors 
Corp., Dayton, Ohio, has a new auto- 
matic washer. The machine washe;, 
rinses twice, spins clothes damp-dn, 
and cleans itself—all in less than 3) 
minutes. 

A pulsator produces an up and down 
washing motion 330 times each min- 
ute, causes currents of water to pene. 
trate and wash the clothes. Only one 
control setting is necessary for oper- 
tion; clothes emerge damp dry, ready 
for ironing. 

Frigidaire reports that the washing 
action is safe for the most delicate fab- 
rics. Because vibration is isolated, the 
machine does not require bolting to 
the floor. 

Availability: immediate delivery in 


limited quantities. 


Step-Saving Grinder 


A double-belt bench grinder has been 
developed by Porter-Cable Machine 
Co., Syracuse 8, N. Y., to make dual 
grinding operations easier. 

A heavy-duty drive shaft mounts two 
resilient contact rolls side by side, and 
only a few inches apart. Two endless 
belts, each 24 in. wide and fitted with 
metal-cutting abrasives, are fitted to the 
rolls. One belt can be used for coarse 
grinding, the other for finishing. Since 
both work stations are close together, 
the operator can perform the different 
operations without moving from one 
side of the unit to the other. 

The machine, equipped with a 1-hp. 
motor, has an abrasive belt cutting speed 
of 5,200 surface ft. a minute. A guard 
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_,annels dust naturally to an outlet in 
the rear of the unit. The grinder is 
jdapted for work with all metals. Ac- 
-ording to the maker, it performs equally 
well on burring "gears, weld grinding, 
fash removing, and on all types of 
cleanup and polishing work. 
Availability: delivery in one week. 


Even Wheels 


Service stations can now balance car 
wheels accurately, quickly, and easily. 
That is the claim for the Borg Wheel 
Balancer, made by George W. Borg 
Corp., Delavan, Wis. A portable de- 
yiee, it automatically centers any size 
wheel. , 

The wheel is taken off the car, laid 
flat with its core resting on tapered sup- 
oo To balance the wheel, a foot 
ever is used to raise a ball pivot. This 

nds the wheel on a free swinging 
ulum. A spirit level then regis- 
ters the balance to precision accuracy. 

Compensating weights can be ham- 
mered onto the wheel without remov- 
ing it from the balancer. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Rim Measure 


The National Wheel & Rim Assn., 
208 West St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 13, 
has introduced an aluminum gage for 
measuring truck rim size. Its advan- 
tage; Rims can be measured without 
removing tire, tube, and flap from the 
tim base. The gage, priced at 25¢, 
can be used on all demountable truck 
rim wheels. It is handled by distribu- 
tor members of the N.W.R.A. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Mixer Faucet 


A new water faucet to eliminate the 
scalding hazard has been designed by 
Cole Valve Co., 212 Lonsdale Bldg., 
Duluth 2, Minn. The fixture resembles 
a conventional two-handled faucet. In- 
dependent hot-and-cold control is re- 
placed by separate temperature and 
volume valves. Thus it does away with 
valve juggling to get desired flow at 
desired temperature. 

The tight handle independently con- 
trols the amount of water flow; the left 
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Even when business is done by the 
conference method, decisions are sub- 
sequently confirmed and clarified by 
mail. The letter is still the work-horse 
for keeping business moving, and the 
letterhead is still a basic medium for 
impressing on others the dignity and 
standing of your firm. 


Put your best foot forward with every 
message that goes out. Choose a let- 
terhead that pleases the eye, and print 
it on a paper that achieves a clean, 
crisp readability. Ask your printer to 
show you Hamilton Old Treaty Bond. 
You will find that this fine rag-content 
paper strikes the right note with every 
note you write. W. C. Hamilton & 
Sons, Miquon, Pa. ... . Offices in 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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HAMILTON PAPERS 
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GOT THIS JOB 
OUT OF A "PICKLE" 


HIS manufacturer of ther- 

mostatic bimetals for tem- 
perature control was literally 
ina “pickle”. Following anneal- 
ing operations, the material was 
transferred to pickling tanks 
for removal of the scum and 
scale it had accumulated. It 
came out of the tanks clean but 
there was a high scrap loss due 
to resulting corrosion. 

Then brushing was suggested. 
A special machine was devel- 
oped through which the metal 
strip is fed between two sets of 
power driven Osborn Master 
wire wheel brushes. It moves 


through fast, emerges sparkling 
clean. There is no material loss 


and the smooth brushed surface 
makes the strip easier to re- 
roll. Illustration at top shows 
unit designed to brush light 
gauge metals and the enclosed 
machine shown inthe inset 
services the heavier gauges. 

Many plants are today using 
Osborn Brushes to speed pro- 
duction, save time and money. 
But others are missing these 
benefits, not aware of the im- 
portant production jobs being 
done by modern brushing meth- 
ods. Let an Osborn sales engi- 
neer introduce you to brushes 
not as a product but as a proc- 
ess with a proved record for 
cutting costs. 


JHE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue 








WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 


Cleveland, Ohio 











USHES FOR INDUSTRY 












handle controls water tempc-aturs 
from cold to boiling. Settings 5 pix. 
the desired temperature can be mag 
before the water is turned on. 

The faucet is chromium plated bras 
It uses standard fittings and i, ey 
to install, the manufacturer reports, 

Availability: Deliveries begin Aug. | 


Aluminum Mirror 


For use in scientific instruments te. 
quiring precision reflection, Liberty 
Mirror Div. of Libbey-Owens-For 
Glass Co., Brackenridge, Pa., is manv. 
facturing a new mirror. The reflector 
is aluminum coated, with the metal on 
the front surface instead of the back of 
the glass. 

The front surface development, it i 
claimed, has the advantage of reflecting 
only a single image, whereas back-sur 
face-coated types reflect a faint added 
image from the front of the glass. The 
mirror is adapted to use in optical and 
surgical instruments, operating room te. 
flectors, cameras, and projection tele. 
vision receivers. 

To insure durability of the metal 
film, a thin coating of hard quartz 
covers the aluminum. It will be avail- 
able in sizes up to 30 x 40 in. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 





Easier Sash Painting 


Line-A-Sash is a simple brush attach- 
ment designed to keep paint off window 
glass when painting the sash. It can 
be fastened to any brush, up to 14 in. 
wide. 

A broad, arrow-shaped guard moves 
on a slide on the brush handle. The 
guard keeps bristles from touching the 
wrong surfaces, yet it is flexible and 
doesn’t interfere with painting action. 
It may be retracted when the brush is 
used for flat surfaces, or taken off for 
cleaning. 

Sure Line Mfg. Co., 454 Francis St., 
Hartford 6, Conn., is the maker. 

Availability: deliveries in three weeks. 
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In Minnesota, the richest agricultural and industrial sections are served 
by the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

Minnesota in 1946 ranked first in production of butter and flax seed; second in oats, 
third in corn and fourth in spring wheat. As always, Minnesota was near the top in cattle, 
hogs and poultry and mined three-fourths of America’s iron ore. 

On the solid foundation of these and other sources of wealth, Minnesota is building a 
mighty industrial empire and offers unexcelled advantages to manufacturers and distribu- 
tors in many lines. 

The M. & St. L., a modern, efficient freight carrier, provides constantly improved trans- 
portation service for Minnesota industry, as it has, during three-quarters of a century, for 


Minnesota agriculture. 


TRAFFIC OFFICES IN 36 KEY CITIES « LINKED WITH TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE. 


74e Minneapolis & St. Louis Zaclway 











MARKETING 





Where Railroad, a ee RS 


Motor Freight and Airlines |) 1 e> sRTMENT STORE WITH FLOATING POWER 


Speed Service In and Out 
P Confidence in the future of retailing runs high in St. Petersburg, Fla. To build a 
F : TT ‘ ith new $1-million store there, Maas Bros. is digging a foundation 40 ft. deep, pumping 
Taawonetion facilit Bisros rae Dis. 250,000 gal. of water out of the hole daily. The site is in danger of “floating” away 
trict. Railroads, motor freight, and airlines until Maas, which is owned by Allied Stores Corp., builds a big concrete slab, puts 
provide direct, dependable service to im- 30 tons of structural steel on it. Then it will start putting up an ultramodern three- 
portant key markets all over the country. story department store, add more stories as business conditions call for them. 








Seven railroads move in nine different 
directions — over 20 interstate motor 
ps lines provide door to door — - ° ° 
— broad, hard surface highways, carefully 
maintained, speed service, insure schedules is ress uyl ng in O ru ms 
— excellent airport facilities have put this 
area on the route of major airlines. j e ° 

ae oo Only few overstocks blown into distress merchants’ stores 

This combination of facilities creates ers 
competitive advantages — speeds raw ma- | retail volumes hold up too well, retailers prefer to make own mark 
terials in and finished products out—pro- : 
vides convenient sidings and easy access to downs. But some soft goods, off-brand appliances change hand 
markets. You can select the type of trans- 
portation that fits your needs—the Empire ; ; ; . 
District has them all. r Distress buying, a business that plenty of manufacturers and_retaileq 

DS SRY ay ars thrives on a gusty ill wind, has found it- had large inventories of shoddy, ersaty 

8 y y no ne are 'S- | self in a flat calm. wartime merchandise; a number @ 


trict— where industrious, intelligent labor, , : , : 
natural gas, coal and oil, a wealth of nat- Nine months ago, distress buyers war-born industries were bound to fold 


ural and agricultural resources, increase | were anxiously awaiting a typhoon of when peacetime competition retumel 
the opportunity for success. overstocks and bankruptcies which Why, then, didn’t the distress buyer 
For interested industrialists — a time would force manufacturers, wholesalers, have a field day? 
Sealtk, slageie of tadenaid eons and retailers to jettison large holdings The main reason was that retail vo 
ay in the Raspiee Disteict of the South. of overstocked items at ocean-floor ume held up better than the tré 
how the Southwest offers more. prices. guessed (BW-—Jun.21’47,p60). Mazi 
It had happened once in the past— retailers preferred to make their ov 
Address: The Empire | ~ after World War I. The distress buyers markdowns on overstocks. By doi 
ete bought at cost or below, resold quickly this they could keep up their wa 
at a minimal markup. But this time swollen volume. Also important wa 
the typhoon has turned out to be only — the fact that a merchant could keq 
a gentle east wind. The distress buyers store trafic much higher if bargail 
picked up what they could during the hunters bought the markdowns from 
first four months of 1947. And then his store instead of from the distres 
DISTRICT | they discovered that troubled waters buyer’s low-overhead shop. 
' were increasingly hard to find. Many quality stores, unaccustomé 
—. e No Storm—All the necessary factors to merchandising their own markdowa 
ELE C T Ri C C OM P ANY for a big blow were present, but some- even began to look for job lots of di 
how the storm failed to materialize. tressed merchandise which they cout 
ULL EC TLR EREERE | Quality goods were returning to a handle at a'small markup to retain thei 
J} ed | coods-hungry market after the war years; volume. S. Klein-on-the-Square, Inc, 


District Electric Company 
Industrial Development 
Department, Joplin, Mo. 
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FINE FLAX WRITING LINEN FLAX WRITING 
FINE FLAX AIR MAITI 
FLAX-OPAKE BIBLE AND PRINTING PAPERS 


BOXED TYPEWRITER PAPERS 


UTA 2] UO ORL 


PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 

















Nylon? In Valves? 


T’S NEW! CONSOLI- 

DATED’s Nylon Seat 
Safety Valve for air compres- 
sors! 


The search for a satisfactory 
seating material for compressed 
air is as old as the industry. 
Hundreds of plastics, rubber 
compositions, metals and syn- 
thetics have been tested and 
tried over the years. Only Nylon 
combines all the essential qual- 
ities of hardness, flexibility and 
permanent life. 


Unlike other plastic materials 
which have been tried, Nylon 
does not flow or creep under 
spring compression yet Nylon 
has just the right properties of 
flexibility and recovery to con- 
form to a seating surface and 
seal off the slightest leakage 
after the valve pops. 


This new valve meets all 
A.S.M.E. requirements. Dis- 
charge capacities have been 
flow-tested and are guaranteed. 
Write for complete information. 


CONSOLIDATED 


SAFETY VALVES 
A Product of 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves, ‘American’ 

Industrial Instruments, Honcock Valves, and Ashcroft Gauges. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Crones, ‘Budgit' and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists, 
ond other lifting specialties. 
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downtown Manhattan low-priced gar- 
ment seller, several times found itself 
bidding against uptown Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue for job lots of clothing. 

eSome Distress Signals—The glassy 
calm in the distress markets was not 
all-pervading, however. In the first four 
months of this year, a certain amount 
of distressed goods changed hands. A 
few retailers with hopelessly unbalanced 
inventories of cheap goods wanted to 
get their inventory situations under con- 
trol rapidly. Some wanted to dodge the 
expense of advertising their clearance 
sales, or were reluctant to mark down 
for fear of damaging sales of their 
higher quality goods. 

In the soft goods field, some verti- 

cally integrated textile makers dissolved 
when garments began to choke the ver- 
tical’s outlets; this threw goods into 
the distress_market. And some manu- 
facturers, as well as merchants, needed 
cash in a hurry if they were not to go 
under completely. 
e In Soft Goods—Thus in certain lines, 
notably soft goods, cries of distress were 
heard, if only faintly. Men’s sport and 
dress shirts began to collapse as soon 
as better-grade merchandise reappeared. 
Fancy sport shirts, which had been 
ticketed at $10 to $25, appeared on the 
counter of a large distressed-merchan- 
dise firm in a western city at $3.95 to 
$5.95. Reason: A central California 
manufacturer was going out of business, 
wanted to unload quickly. 

Cheap dresses joined the shirts, along 
with some decorative fabrics, part-wool 
blankets, and leather jackets. In up- 
state New Yotk a distress buyer picked 
up a large lot of women’s cloth coats— 
once intended to retail up to $49—for 
$13 apiece. The distress buyer did a 


































brisk business selling them for § 
e Off-Brands—Soft goods were not 
only commodities to feel the pinch, 
many parts of the country, small 
off-brand radios became a distress its 
So did off-brand electric irons, costy 
jewelry, glassware, cheap furniture, 
quor, and luggage. As soon as x 
leather became available, luggage ng 
ers found that prices on synthe 
leather suitcases and bags had to | 
slashed if the goods were to be moy 
at all. 

Before the war, manufacturers foro: 
to liquidate their stocks usually acco, 
panied their sales with much waily 
and weeping. But the postwar liq: 
dators have kept their sobs to a mi 
mum. Most of them had already te; 
ized that they would have to {old the 
tents when peace came; hence ma 
had made provision for the final ligu 
dation and had discounted their sto 
so radically that selling out hurt hard 
at all. Besides, their pockets were we 
lined with the proceeds from their wz 
time operations. 
e No National Brands—Generally ; 
sent from the lists of distressed me 
chandise were national brand good 
Consumers still couldn’t get enough ¢ 
these (BW-—Jul.5’47,p65), and fai 
trade agreements usually braked pric: 
cutting. However there were a fe 
instances when branded merchandix 
became hard to move. Several time 
such goods were stripped of labels ani 
marketed through outlets in smd 
towns where merchants had no pric 
arrangements with the manufacturer 

A few distress buyers are still opera 
ing satisfactorily even now. In on 
Pacific Coast city a distress store ope: 
ates as a complement to the larger ani 








Filleted fish, quick frozen and 
packaged like ice cream bricks, is be- 
ing produced by a special machine 
developed by the Atlantic Coast Fish- 
eries Co. Main selling point is that 
the housewife can cut the fish into 
any shape and be confident that the 
shape will be retained even after 
cooking. No defrosting of the fish 
is necessary. 

Atlantic is not telling what makes 
the forming machine tick, boasts 
that it will soon have a new ma- 
chine that will be completely auto- 
matic. The first packages are a mix- 
ture of cod and haddock, but other 
varieties of fish will be available 
shortly. 

First National Stores and Kroger 
will retail the product initially. At- 
lantic will bypass most of the con- 





Fishbricks for Fastidious Housewives 







ventional fish stores since not many | 
of them are equipped to handle 


frozen foods. 
, | 
1 
| 
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= What to do about Rust? 
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Immerse any rusty 


nail in a small quantity of Remove nail and 





ally a Cities Service Rust Remover. If badly wipe dry with cloth or tissue. Note the 
ed me rusted, allow to remain for several minutes. complete absence of rust and the way the 
t% You can actually see the rust dissolve. original surface reappears. 
ough ¢ 
id ” fi awe 
d pric cae . 
a Ne Cities Service Rust Remover has been tested for four years throughout 
handig D 
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= a small, highly industrialized area in the East, where it has earned a unique 
reputation for performance. RUST REMOVER is a clean, clear liquid, 
practically odorless, non-inflammable, easily applied, and harmless to handle 
by those not allergic to specific chemicals. It is fast-acting, and, although 
heating somewhat accelerates results, general application is recommended 
In on at normal temperature (60°-90°F.). RUST REMOVER is effective on 
veya chromium, copper, aluminum, steel and iron. 


Zer ang 
a — See a Free Demonstration of Rust Remover on Your Own Equipment 


(Available only in Cities Service marketing territories EAST of the Rockies.) 


uv [ties Service means Great Service 


ndle 









CITIES 
Cities Service Oil Co. 


i NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
> Big Advantages () Arkanses Fuel Oil Co 
SERVICE SHREVEPORT, LA. 


« Non-inflammable 


Z. Harmless to Normal Skin CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY 
SIXTY WALL TOWER, NEW YORK 5, N. Y., ROOM 124 
D. Makes Metals Chemically Clean Gentlemen: I'd like to test RUST REMOVER on my own equipment 


FREE OF CHARGE. Send me details. 
t Removes Rust by Chemical Action 











NAME 
». Free from Muriatic, Sulphuric, Nitric RE Ea eee MRE SE Lee See eee oS 
and Oxalic Acids or Cyanide aneuese 
city STATE 
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TRUSSLESS CONSTRUCTION Puts your investment to work fast! 





Putting capital investment into money-making use quickly is one of 
the prime advantages of Rigidsteel Buildings. When you specify Rigid- 
steel Trussless Construction, there is no cutting, riveting or welding 
to be done on the job. Erection is both rapid and simple. The result 
is a building of maximum usable cubage, clean design, easy and in- 
expensive to maintain, profitable to use. It will pay you to get the 
Rigidsteel facts when you're planning your next new building. 


McCLOSKEY COMPANY 


STARR BUILDING + THIRD & GRANT «© PITTSBURGH 19, PA 











a 
MANUFACTURING 


_ 


Le ly 

Df ood at rll 

Tet { 3 
ENGINEERING ilivaa APPLICATION 
, a... NK 


Take any type of air handling or conditioning requirement, 
and it makes sense to call in the nearest Clarage Applica- 
tion engineer. This man KNOWS his business — can give 
you expert advice. And back of his recommendations are 
engineering resources and manufacturing skills unsurpassed 
in the fan industry. Try Clarage for satisfactory results 
accomplished MORE economically. CLARAGE FAN COM- 
PANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan . . . Application Engineering 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 





















FACTORY AND 
SPACE HEATING 
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FOR LOYAL SONS 


Trade labels, long sacred to 
brand or firm, are branching out 
in Iowa to boost the whole state. 
The new registered trademark | 
issued by lowa Development | 
Commission can be used—free- 
by any manufacturer who tum | 
out a bona fide product of Iowa. 

Manufacturers are going for the 
new tag in a big way. In the 
first week it was available, mote | 
than 100 firms applied to use it. 








) 


more fashionable department stores. }; 
appealing to the lower income brackets, 
it avoids competition with the lag 
stores. Hence, the big stores cultivate 
friendly relations with the distress mer 
chant, find him a convenient outlet fo: 
their immovable items. The distres 
merchant prefers, however, to deal di: 
rectly with manufacturers. When they 
sell out, he says, “they take a real bath.” 
e Distress Outlets—In Kansas City sev. 
eral large stores are operating “outlets” 
under their own or different name. 
These handle markdowns and distressed 
merchandise from the main _ branch. 
Occasionally they handle the same me- 
chandise at prices identical with thos 
of the first-line store—apparently on the 
theory that it will at least seem cheaper 
in the outlet. 
Although distress merchandising 3 
currently in the doldrums, it is not 
washed up as a business. A_ distress 
market, especially for seasonal goods, 
will always exist. Bathing suit manv- 
facturers will still have to unload over 
stocks when it’s cold in June. Women’ 
dress retailers will have to unload wher 
ever hemlines or shoulder pads are 3! 
tered too radically. And someone wil 
always be required to peddle retailers 
and manufacturers’ mistakes. 
e Gone Are the Days—The market wil 
‘ascte) never be like the old days 
owever, unless a colossal catastrophe 
comes. New systems of “unit contro! 
(BW—Jun.7’47,p73)—in which retailes 
order their seasonal goods almost week 
by-week—will cut distress merchandix 
to a minimum. And more intelliget! 
planning by manufacturers will reduc 


the number of times they have to “take 









a bath.” 
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& P. Still No. 1 


Food chain stays in lead 
retailers’ parade with record 
les of nearly $2 billion, up 
%. Profit rises 146%. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
_ proved its greatness last week. It 
orted for the fiscal year ended Feb. 
. 1947: 

\ tremendous $1,908,979,288 in net 
es, up 33% from the previous year 
d nearly half a billion dollars greater 
an the previous record high (1942). 
Net —? of $30,179,597, up 
6% from the previous year’s $12,- 
6,671. 

| Clearly A. & P. wasn’t letting anyone 
dge it out of its position as the na- 
n's biggest retailer. The huge fiscal 
46 sales total gave it a comfortable 
d over such contenders as Sears, 
ebuck & Co., whose volume reached 
612,596,050. 

Why?—The reasons for A. & P.’s 
arp sales gain are not hard to spot. 
ice increases have, of course, played 
art. But A. & P. can find more endur- 
g satisfaction in the other major fac- 
r: Since the war the food chains have 
en gaining back from independents 
e slice of the sales pie that they lost 
ring the dark years (BW —Jan.25’47, 
5). With more foodstuffs available, 
e American housewife was comparing 
ices again, and was willing to carry 
ckages home to save a few pennies. 
The trend benefited all mass mer- 
andisers; Commerce Dept. figures 
owed the food chains’ sales last year 
ined 29.9% over 1945, while the 
dependents had only a 17.4% gain 
W—Feb.22’47,p55). Evenso A. & P., 
ith its 33% rise, was apparently run- 
ing ahead of the pack. 

Pride in Profit—Pleased as A. & P. 
ecutives must have been with their 
les gain, they undoubtedly were even 
ouder that they could tum an in- 
casing share of it into net profit. 

Chief reason: a far bigger gross busi- 
ss with pretty much the same facili- 
as before, 


nks Will Retard 
ig Credit Expansion 


Don’t look for a flood of easy credit 
hen Congress ends Regulation “W”— 
when the Federal Reserve Board ends 
if Congress doesn’t before adjourn- 
t. Consumer credit terms will un- 
ubtedly loosen somewhat, but all the 
's won't go down. 

Banks~And Examiners—The factor 
at will retard an atomic credit expan- 
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ON YOUR USED 
“CATERPILLAR 
D7orD6 Tractor 


Sold by 
“Caterpillar” Distributors 
and Dealers Everywhere 












New Literature Ready 








& HYSTER COMPANY 


2907 N. E. Clackamas St., Portland 8, Oregon 
1807 N. Adams St., Peoria 1, Illinois 
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3 Ways to Profit 
with NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 





IMPROVE A PRODUCT TO 
WIDEN A MARKET 


Example: Not only tool joints, but sand, 
gravel, sell and rock grind against this 
neoprene pipe wiper on duty in oil drill- 
ing operations. Yet month after month, 
it delivers clean dry pipe from the drill- 
ing hole. To assure performance like 
this, the manufacturer has specified 
neoprene . . . for resistance to cutting, 
abrasion and tearing . . . and to with- 
stand chemicals, oils, heat and cold. : 

Many alert manufacturers have wid- 
ened their markets, made them more 
diversified—and therefore more stable 
—by using neoprene products. 








DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 
NEW PRODUCT 

Example: Nerve-shattering vibrations 
and the constant j g of heavy ma- 

i are minimized by these resilient 
molded neoprene mounting pads. 
They’re easy to install and offer an eco- 
nomical and effective solution of many 
vibration problems. Neoprene stands 
up to oil and grease. Constant flexing 
won’t crack it. And neoprene assures 
peo | life, has low permanent set and 


By combining skill and imagination 
with neoprene, engineers are developing 
new products tor home and industry. 





REDUCE PLANT 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Example: When replacements of portable 
cord and cable run high in your plant, 
it’s time to investigate the properties of 
neoprene-jacketed cord and cable. A 
neoprene jacket protects cable against 
premature cablefailure ... means longer, 
more dependable service. It resists 
weathering, ozone, heat, chemicals and 
oils. . " withstands cutting, tearing, and 
abrasion. 

These and many other properties of 
neoprene mean longer life per dollar— 
savings in replacement costs, mainte- 
nance labor and shut-down time. Most 
industrial rubber goods will give more 
service when made of neoprene. 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 
Write for your free subscription to The Neoprene Notebook. Full of interesting 


stories about new or unusual applications of neoprene, it may give you valuable 
ideas. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division X7, Wil- 


mington 98, Delaware. 
HERE'S WHY DU PONT NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


x» High tensile strength, resilience, low per- 
manent distortion. 

* Tovwgh, durable, resists abrasion and cut- 

* Superior resi to light, aging, 
ozone, heat. 

* Resistance to deterioration by oils, sol- 
vents, chemicals, acids. 

* Superior air-retention, low permeability 
to gases and fluids. 

x Special compositions are flame-retarding, 
etatic-conducting, flexible at low temper- 
atures. 
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TOUGH, DURABLE 


NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


@U POND 


REG. u. s. paT.OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
o--THROUGH CHEMISTRY 











sion will be the attitude of the bay) 
In the end, they will boss the situati, 
because they will supply the mx ney { 
finance additional time sales. And 4, 
attitude of the banks will be go\erng 
largely by the attitude of the bayj 
examiners. 

Bank examiners are not telling th, 
banks to steer clear of time Paper, 
to insist on special indorsements. By 
they have the firm opinion of the Fe. 
eral Deposit Insurance Corp. on why 
kind of time paper is worth being di 
counted. Hence an unofficial sort of 
regulation similar to “W” will cop, 
tinue. 

The regulation, eased in Decembe, 
1946, still covers twelve items: automo 
biles, refrigerators, stoves, washing mm. 
chines, vacuum cleaners, furniture ang 
carpeting, ironers, dishwashers, air-con 
ditioners, radios and phonograph, sey. 
ing machines, and certain combination 
of these items. 
¢ Maintaining Equity—The examine; 
don’t like the idea of cutting first pa 
ments; under “W” instalment buye: 
were required to make down-payinent 
up to one-third of the purchase pric 
The buyer, examiners feel, must hay 
enough equity in his purchases to feni 
off repossession. 

On the other hand, the 15-mont 
period allowed for payment of the bal. 
ance may be extended; on expensi 
items, two years won’t be too long 
The main caution in this situation \ 
that long payment periods must not bk 
allowed on products subject either t 
fast depreciation or to obsolescence 
The merchandise must always be wort! 
more to the purchaser than the unpail 
balance. C 
e Getting Caught—Bankers, therefor. 
are told to steer clear of certain prod 
ucts such as expensive refrigerator 
deep-freeze units, fancy and nots 
fancy radios. There’s too much chanc 
that manufacturers of these items wil 
produce new models so much bette: 
and cheaper that instalment buyers wil 
begin to wonder whether it’s worth it 
to continue payments on their presen! 
models. Dealers and manufacturers, 0! 
course, are also well aware of these fact 
They worry, too, about the dangers 0! 
getting caught. 

The Justice Dept. has already shut 
the door on any joint efforts of retal: 
ers to create uniform credit plans; suc! 
actions, it says, tend to restrict com 
petition. So all retailers can do is ti 
sit quietly and worry. 

If dealers maintain conservative credit 
plans, they risk losing customers 1 
more liberal stores. And if they offer 
liberal credits, they face the possibility 
of being caught with paper that mar 
suddenly become unbankable. So the 
majority will probably steer a cour 
somewhere near the white line dow 
the center of the road. 
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's patiently typing the same sales letter 
times each day . . . when once would 
been enough. 


caminer 
irst pay 
t buver 
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price 
st have 


to fend 
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your sales letter once on ordinary 
anslucent paper . . . then make the desired 
mber of Ozalid black-line prints in the 


tion Bijew Ozalid Streamline. 

ther to Add headings, personalized references +s 

scence qugnd you have letters which look exactly like 

- worth anee™ YPIBS- 

unpaid 4m Time? 25 seconds for each Ozalid print! 
Cost? Less than 114 cents per copy! 

Tetore, 


: very accountant has hoped for this — 
P10C IENow, figures from different reports (whole 
Tators, it olumns, if you wish) can be transferred to 


hot” Minother report—positioned side by side, 
hance y way you like—without lifting a pen, 
“ Wi! without one error in transcription. 

ssa How? In minutes instead of hours—by 
‘th jemeeping records on ordinary translucent 
oe edger paper . . . making Ozalid strip-film 

: of prints of sections you wish to isolate. 

TS, Ol 

facts 

ors ot 

shut 
















ai eer OVO job in your office. 
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wide, any length. 


engravings. 


Samples of 10 different types of Ozalid 
prints you can make from any original 
—-prints in blue, black, red, sepia col- 
ors... on paper, cloth, film, plastic. 
®@ How to eliminate multiple posting. 

@ How to make prints up to 42 inches 


© How to prepare posters, displays in 
full-color without printing plates or 


Simplified business techniques. 





He's patiently posting from separate re- 
ports . . . when the job could be done in 
minutes—instead of hours, 


Amazing new machine eliminates repetition in typing, 


writing, accounting. Gives you reproductions in 25 seconds. 


By simply placing these self-pasting, 
transparent prints on another sheet of 
translucent paper, which you use to pro- 
duce the desired number of copies. 


The only immediate reproduction service. 
You’re up-to-date as never before when you 
keep your file cards, records, continuing re- 
ports on ordinary translucent card stock. 


You add data periodically with type- 
writer, pen or pencil . . . make Ozalid prints 
in 25 seconds whenever needed. You com- 
pletely eliminate repetition, manual tran- 
scription, waiting for prints. 

You save time, labor, and dollars on 
every job with your Ozalid Streamliner . . . 
reproducing your typed, drawn, printed 
work—not from stencils—but from ordi- 


nary translucent paper. Not in a darkroom 
—but right in your own office. 


rite today for this free illustrated booklet, 24 pages of dollar-saving techniques 


© At last—freedom from stencils and 
inks. 

¢ Short cuts for your office, art depart- 
ment, drafting room. 


eHow to duplicate photographs in 
seconds. 


e Uses in schools, colleges, personnel 
departments. 


¢ How to make stain-proof copies of 
testimonial letters, sales-kit samples, 
etc. 

@Ideas for Systems Men. 













She’s patiently waiting 25 minutes for 
photo-copies of file cards and records. . . 
when copies could be ready in 25 seconds. 


And another surprise— you can even du- 
plicate your photographs—make as many 
copies as you wish—direct from a film posi- 
tive, which can be made from any negative. 
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| OZALID DIVISION OF i 
j General Aniline & Film Corporation | 
j Johnson City, New York | 
! ‘Gentlemen: Please send free copy of 
} “The Simplest Business System” . . . | 
} and Ozalid prints of typed, drawn, 
| printed, and photographic material. ! 
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A DETEX Watchclock 
System quickly pays for 
itself in lower insurance 
rates. Write for system 
best suited for your plant. 


DETEX 


PATEOL WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
DETEX WATCHCLOCE CORPORATION 

sco. Dept. B7 

NEWMAN 76 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 

GUARDSMAN Sales and Service in All Principal Cities 








UNIT 357 


MOBILE CRANE 
~  elt’s Self-Propelled 
* It Rides on Rubber 
. eit has 1001 Uses © 


FOR YARD ‘OR HIGHWAY 
5 LIFT—-LOAD— DIG—HAUL 
WITH ONE OPERATOR ONE ENGINE 
es 
EASY AND ECONOMICAL TO OPERATE 
* 
UNIT'S FULL VISION CAB 
DESIGNED FOR SAFETY & EFFICIENCY 
OPERATOR SEES IN ALL DIRECTIONS! 


Write for catalog showing UNIT'S 
many modern and exclusive features. 


SRANE & SHOVEL 
CORP. surnam sr. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 





Expanding Supers 

Low markups on food lead 
supermarkets to sell more non- 
food items. The trend is firmly 


rooted—and still growing. 


Self-service supermarkets revolution- 

ized the grocery business in the de- 
pression years. Now they are radically 
changing their own makeup: They are 
carrying more and more nonfood items. 
This trend, begun during the war, has 
reached the point where in many mar- 
kets the grocery department has become 
the hub of a well-integrated shopping 
center. 
e Question of Markups—The reasons 
for this policy are obvious. Markups 
on food are notoriously low—and the 
markets recognize that dollar volume 
of food sales will increase little, if at 
all. Thus the supers are trying to pro- 
tect themselves by stocking lines with 
bigger markups. ‘They figure that with 
food store traffic continuing high it 
should be easy to sell their customers 
other things too. 

Super Market Merchandising, the in- 
dustry’s trade magazine, surveyed the 
situation to see how deeply the new 
trend is rooted. The magazine sampled 
operators of about half the country’s 
markets by mail. Answers were received 
from operators of about one-third of the 
nation’s supers. 

e The Tally—Almost every market car- 
ries some nonfood: lines. The eight 
most popular items (cigarettes, paper 
towels, shoe polish, furniture polish, 
floor wax, brooms, disinfectants, candy) 
are handled by over 90% of all supers. 

Where nonfood items are sufficiently 
numerous to be set up in special de- 
partments, drugs lead the parade. From 
40% to 60% of all the markets carry 
drug items; more than 35% of them 
have separate drug departments. The 
Far West contributes most heavily to 
the total (22%) with separate wine and 
liquor departments. Stationery is fea- 
tured by 21%; and 3.1% have major 
appliance departments. 

Departmental expansion plans call 
for heavy concentration on soda foun- 
tains and luncheonettes, drugs and cos- 
metics, appliances. (Expansion in food 
lines will emphasize bakeries.) Cities 
of 50,000 to 100,000 population show 
the highest concentration of ‘nonfood 
departments, with the South and Far 
West taking the regional leadership. 

e Haphazard Growth—Many of the 
supers have taken on their nonfood 
lines in a haphazard fashion. Oppor- 
tunities for related selling are frequently 
neglected. ‘Toothpastes are carried 
more than toothbrushes; shampoos 
more than hair tonics; razor blades 










more than shaving creams. Some sto, 
sell cameras, but more than thice tin, 
as many just handle film. Price « 
not be the only explanation; twice , 
many markets handle radios as phox, 
graph records. 

Undoubtedly, much of this nchan. 
neled growth will be eliminated a; ‘4, 
supers evolve toward shopping center, 
Competition will force operators 4, 
plan expansion, not just drift into it, 
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SHOOTING his own chute, 
SLIPPERY MIKE 


A workman with patches on 
the seat of his pants instead of 
his knees is usually considered 
lazy. With Mike Reynolds of 
Macy’s New “York department 
store, the reverse is true; he trav- 
els on his trouser-seat all day long, 
clearing package jams in the 
store’s eight merchandise chutes. 

Mike works all year round, but 
the hot, damp days of a New 
York summer are the worst, be- 
cause packages stick more readily 
then. Mike sticks then, too, but 
an occasional application of wax 
to his overalls solves the problem. 
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orld Bank in Market Debut 


Public offering of $250 million of debentures expected 
xt week. More will be offered in the future to meet cash needs. 


ow good is the credit of One World 
he American money market? 
hat question has been awaiting 
er ever since the Bretton Woods 
ference of three years ago. Then it 
that planners from all over the 
be blueprinted the International 
k of Reconstruction & Develop- 
t. It was to be a “cooperative” 
jough which long-term credits could 
provided for the use of war-tom 
nntries. 
But right from the start, this much 
s obvious: The U. S. can make or 
ak the bank. 
Dnly about $1,600,000,000 of the 
k’s $10 billion authorized capital 
| be paid in by member nations. 
ence, debentures must be sold to 
pvide the vast funds the bank will be 
led upon to lend out. 
And—for the present anyway—inves- 
s in the United States will have to 
stitute the bank’s No. 1 borrowing 
ervoir. 
Soon an answer should be available 


to the burning question of how U. S. 
investors will react. For the “World 
Bank” is just about ready to make ‘its 
bow in the new issues market and seek 
the funds it needs to launch active op- 
erations. 

e Registration—Now registered with the 
Securities & Exchange Commission are 
$250 million of 10-year 24% and 25- 
year 3% debentures. These are expected 
to be offered publicly next week. And 
Wall Street is willing to bet that the 
investing public will do its part in mak- 
ing the bank’s debut as a borrower an 
auspicious occasion. 

Thus far there has been no announce- 
ment of the amount of each issue that 
will be sold; some final mechanics of the 
operation presumably are still being 
worked out. And prices at which the 
securities will be offered are lacking. 

e Prices—But on prices, Wall Street 
pretty much agrees on the same guess: 
par. For the bank probably wouldn’t 
want to start its career as a borrower 
selling bonds at a discount. Neither 








QUIZ HOUR FOR INFORMATION AND GOODWILL 








The ubiquitous “Information Please” program—banker’s style—has gone to school. It 
serves a double, and serious, purpose. While the quiz enlivens banking and economics 
courses at Philadelphia’s Harding Junior High School, it creates goodwill among 
students—tomorrow’s bankers. The “experts” are officers of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co, The quizzers are the students. Prize for stumping an expert 
is free ice cream. A personally conducted bank tour winds up the project. 
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SPECIALIZING 
in this. 
all-purpose saw 
has been 
our business 
for 25 years 





This marks the 25th year DeWalt has 
been specializing in making this famous 
saw. We created it. We perfected it. 
We've built more than 70,000 units. It's 
the only equipment we've ever made. 


The new era in woodworking demands 
a machine like DeWalt. 


This versatile, all-purpose power saw is 
ideal for carpenter maintenance in or 
outside the plant, for crating and box- 
ing, for pattern work, or for general 
woodworking. 


DeWalt’s entire production is devoted 
to building these saws. That's why de- 
liveries are excellent with preference 
given to help ease urgent industrial 
needs and the housing shortage. Write 
for a copy of the DeWalt catalog, and 
discuss this machine with your technical 
men. DeWalt Inc., 357 Fountain Ave., 
Lancaster, Pa. 


De Warr 




















Are you up-to-date 
on Business Conditions 


Here is the second in our current series of Trade 
Analyses — sent direct from BRAZIL by an 
Irving Officer while traveling in Latin America... 


ie a few minutes to each of these reports, and 
you'll be up-to-date on business conditions in the 
leading Latin American countries. They contain factual 
information and background material particularly valu- 
able to those trading with such an important but ever- 
changing market. 
Irving’s foreign trade service, as typified by these 
reports, is worldwide in scope and geared to the indi- 
vidual needs of American exporters and importers. 


[atten enn - ona n- enn e ne eee Simply Mail this Coupon for your Copies 








{rving Trust Company B-l 
Foreicn Trape InrorMation Dept. 
One Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Please send me your Trade Analysis of Brazil and 

future reports on other Latin American countries. 
tg ESET Se octane Se A ie SR ie 
Company: .... bere aes SEAL Saale 
Address: ............ 





SOOO Re Mme enema neaennaen 


PAV AVED Py ee 





ONE WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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would it want to sell above Dat 
would narrow the favorab!| diff 
the bank’s issues enjoy vi.a, 
governments. 

None of the bank’s init:i) {,, 
will be underwritten. Inst-ad, 4 
fering will be made through som, 
security dealers who will wor 
straight commission basis. 

e Enthusiasm—One big reas. { 
Street’s enthusiasm over the \ 
Bank is the liberal commissioy , 
giving security dealers. 
ales of the longer-term 3, brip; 

1%, or $5 per $1,000 bond. Fe 
10-year 24s, the commission js § 
per bond. By contrast, com missioy 
only about $1.25 have been the x 
corporate bond underwritings |atc; 

ach of the new issues represey 
direct and general obligation o 
bank; neither is protected by any 
cific lien on assets or earnings. Tly 
sues are, however, safeguarded ag 
establishment of any prior liens. ’ 
are to be equally and ratably seq 
should any subsequent pledging ¢ 
sets and revenues to secure obligit 
occur. And a sinking fund will be x 
for the 3s which should retire 5% 
them by maturity. 

Formed to assist in the reconstruct 

and development of “stockholder’ 
tions through the financing of pro 
tive projects, the World Bank i; 
owned by 45 member countries. 
e Capital—Authorized capital of 
bank is $10 billion, and member nat 
have subscribed to $8,200,000,00 
this. However, there’s a catch. Of 
subscribed capital, only $1,600,000, 
or 20%, has been actually paid i. 
is expected to be paid in, for the p 
ent. Moreover, only 10% of this: 
scribed = ital has to be gold or U 
dollars. The rest can be paid in 
member ager own currency. |) 
the amount received by the bank in 
form of gold and U. S. dollars won't: 
above $726 million. 

Here’s another factor that should: 
be overlooked: The unpaid 80% 
subscribed capital can be called on « 
if the bank (1) has a quick need 
meet obligations, and (2) can’t han 
the emergency out of its own resoun 
In other words, the big share of ! 
bank’s cash needs in the future m 
be obtained through sale of more 
bentures. 
e Loans—Bank loans to member 00 
tries can run as high as the bank's to 
subscribed capital. Thus up to $$} 
lion in bonds can be issued if necesst 
But obviously, for some time at le 
the United States is the only coum’ 
still prosperous enough to supply 4 
dollars that all the borrowers will p® 
ably demand. 

As some skeptics see the situati 
World Bank borrowings are virtui 
“guaranteed” by the U. $.—but only 
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HIS week a-new magazine reaches the desks of 
aviation men all over the country . . . the first 
sue of AVIATION WEEK. 

If you are one of these men, you will read the 
ory (and see the first published drawings) of the 
bell XS-2 — the new airplane designed for a top 
need of 1500 mph — twice the speed of sound. 


We can offer no more vivid example — granted 


f prod 
k 1S yy ‘ , 
. [it’s extreme — to illustrate the tempo of aviation. 
°' For speed is the essense of every phase of aviation 


T nati 
0.0) upevelopment. 


Of To meet this pace—Aviation men today have a 


100 ew magazine, geared to their special needs, cover- 
he sa g both the technical and non-technical news of 
his i@heir business . . . and delivered fast enough, fre- 
or U juently enough for their swift, sure decision. 

y. lfm Now, AVIATION WEEK’s 20-man editorial 
k in ieam —who themselves are men of aviation—sup- 
orted by McGraw-Hill’s staff of editorial special- 
uld masts, its Domestic and F: oreign News Bureaus, wrap 
0% Mp the current week in aviation and place it in the 


ej ands of aviation men early the following week. 


- This week, for example . . . 


Our 

of AVIATION WEEK reports . . . The exclusive story on 
ACA’s program to break through the sonic into the 
per-sonic speed zone. 

... The newest progress in simplifying helicopter 
lesign to accelerate the practicality of the helicopter 
h commercial use. 







-# to publish a magazine 
“gat 1500 miles an hour! 


... The first engineering story on G-E’s new turbo- 
jet, axial flow engine, the TG-180, the powerplant to 
be used in most of our new military planes. 

... First pictures of Goodyear’s new amphibious 
Duck... an illustrated story on the new Beech feeder- 
line transport ...the story on Aeronca’s new liason 
plane ...new data on Martin’s six-jet bomber — other 
important and exclusive new features and departments. 


For Advertisers ... 


AVIATION WEEK is edited for and read by the men 
who are vigorously engaged in advancing America’s 
world leadership in aviation. Men whose responsibili- 
ties embrace research, design, engineering, manufac- 
turing, distribution and utilization of commercial, mil- 
itary and private aircraft. 

This is the market AVIATION WEEK delivers to 
over 200 charter advertisers. This is the market it will 
deliver every week to any advertiser who wants a prof- 
itable part in aviation progress. 


AVIATION WEEK is sold by subscription 


only . . . to people with an identifiable com- 
mercial or professional interest in aviation. 


VIATION 


WEEK 


INCORPORATING AVIATION AND AVIATION NEWS 





cGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


















QW SEP 
with the BIG, QUIET FA 
Floor models or suspended type Reznor gas 
heaters economically provide heating com- 
fort for offices, . factories, and commercial 
establishments. Easy to install, Jow main- 
tenance, and less operating trouble make 
these heaters first choice for occupants and 
property owners. We will gladly send you 


literature, write today. 
theaters 


Ges fred umi 
7A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 


REZNOR CO. 
MERCER, PENNA. 
Gas Heaters Since 1888 


NO STEAM L 










_NO BOILERS 
NO FUEL STORAGE 





Plant Problems? 





There’s a Mysttx Method — a Mystix 
“‘self-stik”” product—ready to go to work 
in your plant, cutting costs, speeding pro- 
duction, solving problems. Here are some 
of the 1001 Mystik uses: 
Holding—Strong, tight-gripping Mysrix 
Cuiorn Tape performs Tolling and pre- 
positioning jobs on assembly lines. 
Protecting— Mystik Tare and i 
materials protect polished — end 
delicate parts during storage, fabrication, 
pe ra M ks for painting, for 
— Mysti1«x masks for 
spray-painting designs, for electro-plating, 
for cant-bineting % 
Sealing — Mystrx Clots TAPE seals 
against moisture, vapor, salt spray, ver- 
min, dust. 
Coden Tess are versatile new Mys- 
t1K Methods for packaging products of 
shipping leveloped 
— Mystik was war-d 
and war-proved to handle the toughest 
packing and shipping jobs of all time. 
Repairing— Mystik CLoru TaPE is ideal 
for electrical repairs and countless “‘fix-it’”’ 
jobs—handiest tool in the maintenance 
se comms Self k” Printed 
Labeling — Mystix “ -Stik” n 
Labels remind, identify, instruct. A 
tnsulating— Mystik “Self-Stik’’ Dri-Prre 
is the new, easy way to stop pipe drip. 


Write for complete information. 
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MYSTIK Adhesive Products 


2646 N. Kildare, Chicago 339, Ill. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
MYSTIK Tape for home use—at stores everywhere 
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Will 1947 prove as much of an 
earnings nightmare to the air-trans- 
port industry as 1946 (BW —Apr.19 
'47,p86)? 

Most airline officials still seem sure 
that it won’t. But they see no real 
assurance yet. Particularly discour- 
aging, as indicated below, were the 
industry’s January-April, 1947, earn- 
ings. 

In this period, gross revenues 


D—-Deficit. *—The ratio of seats available 





Airline Revenues—and Deficits—Still Soar 


to seats occupied. 










soared 17% higher than lat \,,; 
levels to a new peak. Payload; , 
plane, however, dropped shary, 
And costs remained high. Re, 
Only two ef the nation’s sixtcen » 
jor carriers actually covered thy 
operating expenses. The other fp, 
teerreported a joint operating dej, 
of almost $24 million. Thi; 
loss about four times as great : 
of January-April, 1946. 


Was 


* Load Factor Total Operating Net Opera 
(in %) Revenues I 
(in thousands) (in tho 

1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 

The Profitable Operators 
Masbate | ae © TAREE Vs 6 dnc nevenseee 69.8 68.3 $17,448 $11,198 $2,916 
Pasomal OOH Se wx o's vee eevee as 68.1 89.7 4,044 2,145 455 

The “Red-Ink” Airlines 

Asserican ; AislMes. 6 o005.c de is sass 67.4 87.3 22,648 17,099 D4,856 
DRUM © IPMARE oko ano es Vesaseee 60.7 87.3 3,164 2,823 D634 
Colonial Airlines: 2... c0cccttncas.: 62.9 70.7 745 767 D485 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines .... 55.8 80.5 2,409 2,040 D587 
Continental Air Lines ............. 53.4 64.9 1,053 1,260 D287 
ae Ferre ee a eee 66.5 82.6 3,720 2,706 D131 
Slee Ale Dimee iss ids wesc e'e't0 i's 54.8 59.9 542 509 D63 
Mid-Continent Airlines ........... 63.5 77.7 1,530 1,409 D131 
Northwest Airlines ...........---. 58.9 86.2 5,410 4,728 D2,223 
PEGEUORM APU OEE oes caves cee ee 47.1 78.7 1,200 1,095 D584 
Penn-Central Airlines ..........-. 49.2 79.0 4,958 4,595 D2,199 
Transcontinental & West. Air. .... 65.0 87.1 18,850 16,273 D5,506 
Rigsted Ale: Taew 6 ik Caves binds 72.9 85.9 17,257 14,046 DS ,547 
ee Be LABS. ve ioe See ess 58.6 79.7 3,291 2,360 D637 
Cand Ween ee 6 esas ies $108,268 $85,053 D$20,500 








long as the amount does not exceed $24- 
billion, the maximum “contribution” 
this country is obligated to make to the 
bank. 

However, such an appraisal would 
seem unduly conservative, because: 
e The issues will indeed have some 
backing—other than the United States 
variety. 
e This backing will consist of the 
bank’s portfolio of foreign loans. 
e These loans won't be primarily 
“political.” Once it had been feared 
that such would be the case. But that 
worry has disappeared. Early this year 
drastic management changes brought 
professional, hardheaded bankers into 
the picture—men known long and favor- 
ably to the Street (BW—Mar.8’47,p17). 
e Realists—Since this group has taken 
over, it has become pretty clear that 
loans will be made carefully. Advances 
that won’t provide tangible long-term 
benefits to borrowers, including’ im- 
provement of their exchange positions, 
will be turned down. The management 
realizes only too well that constant 
granting of unsound “political” loans 
would soon lessen, if not eliminate, 
interest in its debentures. 

Important, too, is the bank’s policy 
of not concentrating loans in one na- 






















tion or area. Instead, the money 
be spread over a number of count 
for a wide diversification of risk. 
e Risks—Not all the World Bai 
loans. are apt to be “prime”’ risks. | 
they are expected to comprise the | 
ter quality of international advanc 
And if cooperative steps are taken, ai 
the lines of the Marshall, or simi 
plan to place the world on a firmer ¢ 
nomic and political basis, the bavi 
debentures will take on added statu 

Just as obviously, if all attempts 
revive Europe fail, World Bank de 
tures are going to drop in investni 
quality. That’s why a number of st 
banking authorities have been relucts 
to place the coming issues on ti 
“legal” lists. 
e Official Ruling—However, the Com 
troller of the Currency has ruled ti 
the debentures can be purchased by: 
national banks in amounts not excet 
ing 10% of their combined capital a 
surplus. Likewise the debentures 4 
now “legal” for purchase by other cv 
mercial banks in 33 states; savings bam 
in 15 states; insurance companies in 
states (including New Jersey, 
York, and Connecticut, the home 
many large units); and for trust funds 
five states. 


E< 
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Dperatin, 

ts THE DEPARTMENTS 
~— YOU DON’T NOW USE 
mi ALSO SERVE YOU 


Diy Few investors have occasion to use all of the many departments 
>? famgthat make up Smith, Barney & Co. 


-" Yet, in a very concrete way, a// of our clients benefit by their 


D$3,633 


existence. The continuous exchange of views and knowledge 
between the various departments provides valuable perspective 


and more complete understanding of your objectives and the 
ney ; a 
-ountam most likely means of attaining them. 
sk. 













Bad Further, our clients are assured that whatever their invest- 
sks, b e a * 
the Wm Ment needs may be tomorrow, they can be met within this 
dvand 


‘@ same firm. 
N, aj 
simi 
ner a 
Me Smith, Barney & Co. services listed here. If you would like de- 
Stat 

npts fm tailed information on them, and on the departments you may 
deb 


stem eed in the future please write on your letterhead for our new 
f sl booklet, “WHAT SMITH, BARNEY & CO. OFFERS YOU.” 


lucts 
Address Department U. 


Smith, Barney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


As an investor, you almost certainly use one or more of the 


Com 
d th 
by 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 522 Fifth Avenue, New York 17 
1411 Chestnut Street 105 West Adams Street 
Philadelphia 2 Chicago 3 


ONE INVESTMENT FIRM THAT CAN MEET ALL INVESTMENT REQUIREMENTS 





fn management in all 
mance . . . includes 
“xpetienced in foreign fokacas orice: 


In all a ae i. sE 
vision of 4, S8Cutities, 





RESEARCH - 
Actively carried on at all times for our 
dients. . . sound and unbiased studies of 
the securities markets and of particular in- 


dustries with the object of sence 
_Situations with unusual growch ilities. 


ay 
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Honor the men and women who served 
in the last world war by perpetuating 
their memories in imperishable bronze. 
Made of virtually indestructible metal, 
Michaels Bronze Memorials endure 
through the ages, and become more 
beautiful with the passing of time. They 
are made of genuine bronze, with all 
lettering, borders and ornaments hand- 
chased and burnished for contrast. 
Illustration shows one of many standard 
patterns, but plaques may be made up 
in any design and size to meet your 
requirement. Tell us what you have in 
mind . . . the number of names, as well 
as all the other wording you wish to use 
on the memorial, and we shall be glad 
to submit sketches and quote prices. 
Fully illustrated folder sent on request. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. 
232 Scott St., Covington, Ky. 


Member of the National Memorial Bronze Manufacturers Association 
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d MOTOR 


me that signifies 
performance ea. 


2 be Electric 


Special design . . . exacting methods ... high 


efficiency ... 


are three of the prime factors 


responsible for the good performance of Lamb 
Electric Motors. Because of this outstanding 
performance, Lamb Electric Motors are going in- 


to more and more of America’s finest products. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


THE LAMB 


ENT, OHIO. 


This small sturdy motor can be 
readily adapted to a wide 
range of industrial applications. 





Insurance Offset 


Prudential joins trend , 
big companies to invest in res 
estate. $250 million outlay cove, 
home building, business propery 


Nobody knows better than the inj, 
ance companies that the rate of retuy 
on security investments isn’t what ; 
used to be. In the hope of finding » 
offset, insurance giants lately have be: 
turning to real estate (BW—Jun.144 
p80). 

Last week that trend was pointed y 
again when the Prudential Insurany 
Co. of America got under way with ty 
garden apartment projects (one 
Maine, the other in New Jersey). The 
are the first in a string of residenti 
developments across the country, 
© Industrial Property—At the sam 
time, Prudential firmly got in ste 
with another trend: It put in a bid with 
the War Assets Administration for th 
vast Wright Aeronautical Corp. engin 
plant at Cincinnati. Prudential therct; 
shows an increasing interest in the 
acquisition of commercial and induw. 
trial property for leasing to others (B\ 
—Jan.4’47,p48; Jan.18’47,p70). 

Prudential’s latest efforts put it wel 

along in the $250-million real estate 
program it unveiled last year (BW- 
Jan.5’46,p62). By now, aside from in- 
vestments in residential building, the 
company either has acquired or is ne. 
gotiating for some $40 million of 
income-producing business and con: 
mercial property. 
e Legal Green Light—Up to last year, 
Prudential—whose home is in New Jer 
sey—was barred by law from acquirin 
income producing real estate. ‘Then 
New Jersey revamped its laws to allow 
insurance companies to put 5% of gross 
assets into real estate investments. ‘That 
gave Prudential the green light. 

The more unusual of Prudential’s two 
new garden apartments is its Oron‘ 
(Maine) development. Both design and 
location are experimental. Thirteen 
two-story buildings of modern design 
are going up near the University of 
Maine campus and will house 60 faculty 
families. Probable cost of the project: 
$500,000. The more conventional $)- 
million-odd East Orange (N. J.) project 
will house 150 families in four build: 


ings. 

» Nationwide Sites—Prudential also has 
sites for projects in Los Angeles, Sacra- 
mento, Chicago, Cincinnati, Engle- 
wood (N. J.), and New Haven. And 
recently Prudential took over the fabu- 
lous $8-million Charles M. Schwab 
mansion on Manhattan’s Riverside 
Drive. (Chase National Bank, from 
whom Prudential bought the property, 
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put a price tag of better than $14 mil- 
fon on it.) 
But all M®gmot peaches and cream. 
Prudential, example, finds itself 
somewhat’ the same boat with 
fetropolitan Life, which recently had 
o apply for higher rentals than origi- 
nally contemplated on its Stuyvesant 
own project (Manhattan). Reason: 
increased building costs. For the same 
reason, Prudential has been unable to 
set rentals on its Orono development. 
e Negotiations—If Prudential’s nego- 
tiations pan out, it will soon have 15 
industrial and 76 mercantile properties 
across the nation, Already it owns, for 
example, the Lytton Store in Chicago 
(bought from Lytton and leased back.) 
Industrial properties include the 
Bloomfield (N. J.) plant of Tung-Sol 
Lamp Works, Inc., and the Middle- 
town (Ohio) cutlery plant of Ever- 
sharp, Inc. 
e Not Much Change—Despite the te- 
cent flurry in real estate, however, in- 
surance companies’ total holdings 
barely moved a notch during the first 
quarter of 1947. Purchases of prop- 
erty (nonfarm) totaled $31 million, off- 
set by $24 million in sales, 
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CLAIMED BY CLOTH 


Brass hats of Army and Navy 
are continuing their conversion to 
industry. Later this year, Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd (above), 
who, among other achievements, 
gave his name to a textile, will be- 
come director of Reeves Brothers, 
Inc., makers and marketers of 
Byrd cloth. 

In quitting active service, Byrd 
ends one of the Navy’s most col- 
orful careers—and one that 
brought him many honors. For 
his contributions to human 
knowledge, he has been decorated 
by four U. S. Presidents, and 
many organizations. 
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ILLUSTRAVOX two-way presentation 
assures better, quicker training 








HEN Illustravox was introduced in 

1932, America’s leading industrialists 
were quick to foresee its training poten- 
tials. In a few years it had completely rev- 
olutionized training methods. Now field- 
proven in peacetime and war, Illustravox 
two-way training is the established one best 
way—the most effective, the least expensive. 
@ @ Dramatic pictures and spoken words 
command interest and focus full attention 
on your training message. Trainees learn 
as much as 55% faster, and remember up 
to 70% longer than under former training 
methods. 
@ @ @ Today over 80% of all sound slide- 
film equipment in use bears the Illustravox 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


trademark. In all types of sales, service, 
industrial and safety training, Illustravox 
presentation does a thorough job. And in- 
creased employee efficiency creates better 
business, bigger profits and greater cus- 
tomer satisfaction. Consult your Illustravox 
dealer for a demonstration or write The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 


Dept. BW-7, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


* * * 


See “‘The Hlustrated Voice.” Outstanding 
commercial film of the year, it shows how 
Illustravox can best be applied to your training 
and selling needs. Ask your Illustravox dealer 
or film producer for a showing today! 


Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 
Ma navox 


COMPANY FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 



























WOULD A LOAN 
OF 310,000 
‘OR MORE HELP 


YOUR BUSINESS 


‘ 
f 


Did you know that it is 
possible to obtain loans 
secured by warehouse 
receipis ? 
_ Did you know that you 
can obtain these ware- 
house receipts without 
moving your inventory off 
your own premises? 

No matter what your | 
merchandise consists of — 
or where it is located—it 
may be utilized as collat- 
eral for loans of $10,000 


or more. 


tal Ta sate ati 


Write today for a copy 
of “PROFITS ON YOUR 4 
PREMISES." It explains 4 
how you can borrow on 
warehouse receipts issued 
by Douglas-Guardian. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


50 Broad St. or 20° Montgomery St. 
New York 4,N. Y. San Francisco 4, Calif. 
I’m interested in a bank loan on inventory. 


Please send me a copy of PROFITS ON 
YOUR PREMISES. 


. | 











Soft coal miners trudged back to the 
pits this week after their first summer 
vacation since 1942. Almost on sched- 
ule, they were digging coal in bitumi- 
nous mines restored to private opera- 
tion. And their jobs were covered by 
what John L. Lewis hailed as the best 
contract ever negotiated for his United 
Mine. Workers. 

e Question and Answer—The magni- 
tude of the miners’ gains left many 
in top management and labor agape. 
The question of the week was: Why 
had the operators gone so far beyond 
“pattern” concessions made in other 
industries? The answer seemed to boil 
down to this: Demand for steel and coal 
(the two are closely linked) is high. 
To major steel managements and the 
big coal producers, this insures profit- 
able operations even under a greatly in- 
creased production cost. 

A mine shutdown would have proved 
more costly and there seemed to be no 
way to invoke the new Taft-Hartley law 
quickly enough to combat a strike. So 
with coal reserves dwindling, steel and 
coal men were willing to go along with 
Lewis on just about everything he de- 
manded for his miners. 

e The Terms—This is what the con- 
tract includes: 





NE 65 ESS Oe a ee ee 
Address th eens 
BW-7-12-47 
ee | 

80 


@ Miners were given a $1.20-a-day wage 





FOR MINERS, the trend is up—and over the hump of another strike threat. 


Miners Go Back to Pits 


Private owners to pay a $1.20 daily wage boost for an 
8-hour instead of a 9-hour day, per-ton royalty to welfare fund is 
doubled. Operators gave in because high demand insures profits, 


increase, This is the same figure which 
was used as the basis for settlements 
in steel and other industries this year. 
But the miners’ work-day was reduced 
one hour, their paid lunch period in- 
creased from 15 to 30 minutes a day. 
e The United Mine Workers’ welfare 
fund hereafter will collect 10¢ a ton as 
a royalty, instead of the 5¢-a-ton figure 
set in the Krug-Lewis agreement cover- 
ing the period of government operation. 
The majority of private operators had 
objected to the 5¢ royalty; after ham- 
mering away unsuccessfully at the Lewis 
demand for 10¢, they accepted it “re- 
luctantly” to prevent a protracted mine 
shutdown. 

e Operators agreed to a Lewis demand 
for a contract clause providing that 
miners will work when they are “willing 
and able.” This was a legal safeguard to 
protect the union against damage suits 
for unauthorized work stoppages. Under 
the Taft-Hartley act, employers can sue 
the union for any losses incurred in 4 
strike which violates contract terms. 
Heretofore, U.M.W. contracts have 
contained a no-strike clause, and penal- 
ties—seldom invoked—against mine em- 
ployees for wildcat strikes. These arc 
discontinued. 

e Operators agreed to incorporate into 
the new contract the federal mines 
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fety code, a step they resisted strongly 
, the past. They also agreed to con- 
nue the Krug-Lewis plan for $100 paid 
ications for mine#s annually. 
They will give U-M.W. a dues check- 
¢ and a union shop, as soon as employ- 
os ratify both, as required under the 
ft Hartley act. The contract provides 
pr settlement of “all disputes, claims, 
emands, and actions” exclusively by 
ollective omg 9 Peace machinery 
set up within the industry, with a 
al, binding decision by an umpire as 
last resort. 
And operators agreed that Lewis 
‘ould be chairman of the miners’ wel- 
fund administering committee. 
Mther members are Ezra Van Horn, 
epresenting the operators, and Thomas 
lan , a neutral trustee selected by 
an Horn and Lewis. 
The fund now contains about $25- 
nillion. Under the new law, operators 
ould have reclaimed contributions to 
he fund; they waived the opportunity. 

Design for Living—To management 
penerally, immediate significance of the 
new contract was the pattern which 
M.W. set for living under the Taft- 
artley act. For this reason they stud- 
ed carefully: (1) the clause by which 
he union averts civil liability for strikes; 
2) the provisions for steering away from 
ederal intervention in “any trouble 
" fipf any kind”; and (3) the provisions for 
iS Handling the union shop, checkoff, and 

welfare fund. 
| I Lewis’ major concession was to stop 

pressing for unionization of supervisory 
1 BByorkers. He also withdrew demands for 
‘six paid ‘holidays, and for premium pay 
- Bifor any work done on Saturdays or 
| BBSundays—regardless of how many days 
~ Bad been worked during the week. 

The new contract will run only one 
at, to June 30, 1948, subject to cancel- 
lation on 30-day notice by either party. 
¢Contract Cost—The “package” cost 
of the new contract to employers has 
been estimated at as much as $3.50 a 
day for each miner. But the actual 
monetary gain per miner will amount 
to only $1.20 a day. 

Under the Krug-Lewis agreement, 
miners got a base rate of $1.185 an 
hour. They worked a nine-hour day 
(spending seven and_ three-quarters 
hours at the coal face, in productive 
work), They were paid straight-time 
for the first seven hours, and time and 
one-half pay for two “overtime” hours. 
Under this formula, they got $11.85 
a day, $59.25 for a five-day week. 
¢Eight-Hour Day—The wartime nine- 
hour day was a major point of conten- 
tion in contract talks this year. Lewis 
demanded a return to the eight-hour 
day without loss of pay, and with the 
general 15¢ hourly pattern increase for 
industrial workers established this year. 
He got it. 






































Miners now will receive an adjusted 
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Smooth rolling... 


is assured by the precision, anti-friction construction of Torrington 
Type NCS Needle Bearings. Sturdy races and the full complement of 
rollers provide dependable, low-wear operation 


In heavy-duty applications... 


for loads are evenly distributed over a large area of bearing contact 
surface. The compact size of NCS Needle Bearings also allows a reduc- 
tion in size and weight of related parts with no sacrifice in strength. 
Other advantages include efficient lubrication, low coefficient of 
friction for operating economy, and unit construction for easy assem- 
bly. To help your equipment perform smoothly with minimum mainte- 
nance attention, consider Torrington Type NCS Needle Bearings. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER ¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER * TAPERED ROLLER * BALL ® 
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HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


have POWER to spare! 


There’s extra power in H-W Jacks because 
they're factory-tested at 1'/. times their 
rated capacity. 

Above, a 30-ton H-W Jack is attached to 
a 36” filter press. Closing the press takes 
one man 30 seconds, whereas the old gear 


- and pinion method took two men 3 to -5 


minutes, ' 

Other economy uses include pressing 
gears, pinions, bushings, bending rods, and 
many others. H-W Jacks made in 3, 5, 8, 
12, 20, 30, 50, and 100 tons capacity. For 
details, ask your industrial supply distribu- 
tor, or Write us. 


HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 





hourly rate of $1.634 for an eight-hour 
work-day (only six and one-half hours 
of productive work) at straight-time. 
That gives them the additional $1.20 
at the end of each day. Overtime will 
be paid only for work after the eighth 
hour or after the fifth day. New earn- 
ings will be $13.05 a day, $65.25 for a 
five-day week with no overtime. 

e Reverberations—A quick result is ex- 
pected to be a boost in coal prices 
(page 15). 

Moreover, the coal wage agreement is 
expected to influence other. union de- 
mands for higher wages. After the coal 
settlement, and the Ford Motor Co. 





pension plan contract with CJ, 
auto workers (BW—Jul.5’47,»72) 
major unions will be inclined to sex 
for a packaged 15¢ an hour. 
Washington labor observeis pg); 
one of the first major wage action 
will come at United States Stce) (,, 
plants. Big Steel’s Benjamin [. f,. 
less intervened personally on }ehaj 
its “captive’—piant fuel—mines, ,, 
thus sparked the settlement with | ¢j, 
Observers believe that the corporat: 
obligated itself to give C.1.O. stcelyog 
ers another boost in 1948, or soone 
And if there’s a raise in stec], iy 
will spread through other industries, 





THE LABOR ANGLE 















CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 
RAILWAYS 2 
eat td 


To Everywhere in Canada 









Canoeing or casting .. . 
photography or pulp . 

ask Canadian National 
Railways anything about 
Canada. Visit the Canadian 
National office listed in 


your phone book . . . or RAILWAYS 
- a © HOTELS 
write Canadian National 

ps caek: ae STEAMSHIPS 
Railways, 360 McGill St., AIR LINES 


Montreal, Canada. 









_ Fourteen 


In the short run, the new national 
labor policy is in the hands of seven 
men—the five who make up the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, its 
general counsel, and the director of 
the Federal Conciliation & Media- 
tion Service. A close watch on how 
they operate will be rewarding. But 
a slightly longer view reveals that the 
important personalities influencing 
tomorrow’s labor front are the four- 
teen men who make up the joint 
Senate-House Committee on Labor 
Management Relations. 

Under the Taft-Hartley act, these 
seven senators and seven representa- 
tives are made watchdogs of the 
new law and of its operation. They 
must report eight months hence on 
how things are going. On Jan. 2, 
1949, they must bring to the Con- 
gress their recommendations for 
making the new law a better instru- 
ment in the service of congressional 
intent 


Watchdogs 


In addition to this function, they 
are directed to study and make rec- 
ommendations on stabilizing labor 
relations, on internal union adminis- 
tration, on employers’ associations, 
on welfare funds, and on industry- 
wide bargaining. But it is as nit 
dogs of the new statute that they 
are supremely important. 





CCA a7 
82 





Whatever further changes in the 
new rules come soon will come 
through this committee’s sponsor- 
ship. It will be the focus of all the 
labor pressures now set in motion 
to revise the Taft-Hartley law. It will 
be the public conscience of the new 
law’s administrators. It will be the 
hostage to the electorate which Con- 


gress offered in its pledge that if the 
new law gaped at the seams it would 
be mended. 

An appraisal of the witnesses who 
appear before this committee, of the 
effect upon the members of thei 
testimony, and of the stands taken 
by any of the fourteen will, there- 
fore, provide the most revealing clues 
on whether changes impend in the | 
new rules or whether they will be | 
allowed to stand, 


Unique 


Historically, the Congress has a | 
natural inertia. It legislates by neces- | 
sity. In the field of labor this has 
generally meant that it has acted 
only when crises existed. The new 
committee represents an effort to 
provide for legislative remedies be- 
fore crises develop. 

Those legislators who favored pas- 
sage of the Taft-Hartley act are 
eager to see it work. If it develops 
flaws, they will still be satisfied that 
it is a basis upon which a more 
perfect legislative structure can be 
built. They look to the Joint Com- 
mittee to propose whatever repairs 
become necessary. 

Those legislators who were, and 
are, against the new law also look 
to the Joint Committee. They hope 
that the committee will divest the 
law of what they consider to be its 
unfortunate features. 

As a result, the committee has a 
unique standing for doing its unique 
job. It would be an error to write 
it off as being no more significant 
than the host of other congressional 
committees which have investigated, 
made the headlines, then disap- 
peared into limbo. 

Management will be watching it 
closely. 
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LRB Boycott 


All unions to rely more on 

conomic power. Reason: Board 

Cin fl. 4 300 cases behind now, may 
half 0g down even deeper in future. 





Ley Look for more demands for “bona 
ratic(fimmnde collective bargaining” from unions 
lwordifihn the future. 
oonefilmm Labor, in adapting itself to the Taft- 
Taivqamrdartley act, has served notice that it 
es, TBntends to emphasize direct relations 
yith management. It will bypass the 
ew national labor board and use eco- 
omic power to support its position. 
C.1.0.’s strong United Steelworkers 
pf America was bellwether in a virtual 
boycott of the National Labor Rela- 
ions Board. Philip Murray’s tightly or- 
‘© Bianized, 875,000-member union de- 
“ Brided that henceforth it won’t: 
(1) Ask NLRB to act on questions 
of representation. 
(2) Place before NLRB any com- 

' BMplaints of unfair labor practices. 
| BeGrowing Trend—The United Elec- 
tical, Radio & Machine Workers and 
other strong industrial unions are fol- 
Jowing suit. Major A.F.L. unions, like 
John L. Lewis’ miners, will do likewise. 
The Taft-Hartley act provision bar- 
ring certification—hence NLRB status— 
for unions with leftist leadership isn’t 
much of a factor in decisions to boycott 
NLRB. Nor do announcements that 
mions will ignore NLRB actually mean 

nion defiance of the new law. 

*Reason—Rather, the boycott an- 
ouncements came after union execu- 


| 
| 
| 
| 








STUDYING THE LAW: AFL. counsel 








Joseph Padway (left) and president Green. 
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PC Foamglas has won a wide rep . 

tation as the permanent insu ation, 

And the reason is, that F eonaien © 

oe what its name implies Far ypours 
; illions of air-filled, 

made up of mi 
glass cells. 


Being glass, Foamglas is ean 
f and vaporproot. Extensive test 
et ‘ely proved that water 
have conclusively P oapthge oe 
annot get into it oF through it, 
c . 
wapor cannot penetrate x @ 
Being glass, Foamglas is unaffecte 


treme humidities, 
ysure to extreme i 
by. mospheres, wide variations 7 
a ? scl swe 

temperature. It won't na s i, 
shift, shake loose or pack down. ~~ 
dents and insects cannot eat it or nes 
in it. 


jhich so fre- 
In fact, the elements which so fre 


entirely the 
quently reduce or destroy ogee . 
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For new altitude records in em- 
ployee morale, install General 
Electric Water Coolers. Refresh- 
ing, convenient, and so eco- 


» sae 
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“| EMPLOYEE MORALE 
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.-. and this, gentlemen, was when we installed 


the General Electric Water Coolers.” 


nomical. See your General Elec- 
tric Dealer today. General Elec- 
tric Co., Air Conditioning Dept., 
Section 7867, Bloomfield, N. J. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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READY TO BOYCOTT: C.LO. president 
Philip Murray (left), counsel Lee Pressman, 


tive boards had heard their attorney; 
stress the greatly increased burden on 
an already overloaded NLRB. The 
board, attorneys said, hereafter will be 
slower than molasses. 

Under the Wagner act, with far fewer 
responsibilities and easier procedures, 
NLRB already was up to its ears in 
work. Currently, it has a backlog of 
more than 4,300 cases. On an average, 
union certification cases have been tal- 
ing about seven months. ° 
e Snail’s Pace—The new five-man board 
is expected by labor attorneys to bog 
down even deeper. They think that the 
new board may need two years to proc. 
ess representation cases, instead of seven 
months. They expect ordinary unfair 
labor practice complaints by unions to 
move at a snail’s pace. 

Hence, said the steelworkers’ union, 
“the entire process [of handling cases 
through the board] will simply hamper 
and discourage organization and col 
lective bargaining.” 

It added: “We shall in good faith 

seek to resolve all issues between our 
union and the employers through bona 
fide collective bargaining and other 
peaceful means wherever possible.” 
e Other Actions—Further, the steel: 
workers union: (1) said that in the 
future it will not commit itself “to no- 
strike obligations enforceable [under the 
new law] by harassing law suits,” and 
that it now reserves the right to strike 
wherever collective bargaining fails; and 
(2) announced that it will refuse—in 
accordance with C.I.0. policy (BW- 
Jul.5’47,p17)—to “comply with uncon- 
stitutional limitations on political ac- 
tivity.” 

Actually, however, unions cannot 
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j dealing with NLRB unless em- 
3, cooperate, either willingly or 
iké union is strong enough to threat- 
sprisals) of necessity. 
NLRB Status—NLRB no longer 
effect, a “labor” board to prose- 
ynion complaints against manage- 
it. It works in both directions under 
new law. For the board now has 
additional duty of prosecuting em- 
yer grievances against unions, even 
e point of obtaining court injunc- 
$ Renee, the filing of a charge by 
employer can bring a union before 
pe an employer cannot sign a 
tract providing for a union shop or 
intenance of membership without a 
et*ballot of employees, presumably 
NLRB. 
result: Despite union pronounce- 
ints about boycotting NLRB, the 
ons still are likely to become en- 
shed with the labor board—unless 
ployers cooperate to bypass NLRB. 
e steelworkers union stressed that 
s can be-done by collective bargain- 
p, which would leave—by mutual 
eement—representation disputes to 
te, community, or independent pri- 
" Be agencies, or to card checks. Un- 
“fr labor charges, now processed 
* ough the NLRB, could, according 





NLRB Will Be Costly 


It’s generally agreed that it will 
cost the National Labor Relations 
Board more money—and a lot 
more money—to administer the 
laft-Hartley act than the old 
Wagner act. The question is: 
How much more? 
¢The Budget Bureau has been 
pondering over the NLRB budget. 
It has run into an unusually 
heavy quota of imponderables; it 
has found, for instance, that there 
is no way of estimating just how 
much NLRB will have to do. 
Generally, the expectation is that 
there will be 30,000 union-shop 
and maintenance-of-membership 
elections alone in the first year. 
In the past, NLRB has bogged 
down in conducting only 5,000 
elections of all types in a year. 
*Hence, the Budget Bureau 
roughly estimates NLRB will cost 
between $20 million and $25 mil- 
lion a year as compared with 
somewhat less than $5 million 
last year. 

Sen. Robert Taft has pledged 
NLRB any “reasonable” amount 
to administer the act. With the 
success of the measure at stake, 
there probably will be little econ- 
omy-mindedness when the budg- 
et is finally considered. 
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mill know-how... Hammermill Cockletone Bond... with any other 
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quality appearance will set your letter apart, Make the “finger-tip” 
test: Note the “heavier” feel to add impressiveness and dignity to 
your business messages, Then give it the “ear-test”: Hear the crisp, 
crackly snap that proclaims the best in bond paper quality. Test 
its writability, Test its erasability, Makelany test you like. Judge 
its quality for yourself, Then consider it as your business represen- 
tative. (Available.also are matching envelopes in appropriate sizes.) 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
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Industries Served by 


TAFT-PEIRCE: 

























Here’s what TAFT-PEIRCE has done 
eeofO SAVE YOUR FACE! 





When the safety razor began to cut its first wide swath in sales, a whole 
line of special production machines had to be designed and built in a 
hurry. Honing machines, stroppers, grinders, blade-printers, harden- 
ing and stamping machines — all these and more were produced from 
scratch by the Taft-Peirce Contract Division, while shavers were still 
in their first lather to buy. Then many more razor and blade-makers 
took their problems to Taft-Peirce. Sales boomed. And face-scraping 
became almost a pleasure. 


With the directness and speed which comes only from wide and suc- 
cessful experience, Taft-Peirce has helped many a manufacturer, like 


the first one (now world-famous), over high hurdles into new markets. 
And you, no matter what your industry or product, likewise can find 
here the help you need — in engineering, tooling, and production; on 
single parts or pilot models; on complete mechanisms or machines in 
quantity. Here, 1,400 modern machine tools, manned by the finest 


New England craftsmen, are yours to command. W rite for a copy of the new 
Contract Service Book to The Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


VISIT TAFT-PEIRCE AT THE MACHINE TOOL SHOW - - - BOOTH 601 - - - 


For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 
TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 








to the union, be handled thro, 
ance machinery or arbitration. 


mn, 


 Parallel—This procedure \\o,); till 
lel that in the construction jy ¢ 
Building trades unions seldor ,..Jgme feP! 
to NLRB for aid under the \ : 
act because of their relationshi, ping 
construction employers. ‘I igh : | 
over the labor supply has eq T 
building trades unions’ big \ep,,.jmmm YO" 
2 TRE weel 
e . Ju 
Labor Circles Warily fi 20° 
tion 
Around New Law [j= 
The legal turmoil over the Tai: the 
ley act this week took the {ojj °F 
turns: P. fF 
e Some strongly organized craft :am °° : 
served notice that henceforth the ploy 
“work without contracts, on : Hor 
which they have agreed upon" re 
management, Objectives: (1) to; of 4 
litigation due to the confusion » = 
law; (2) to circumvent, with emp je 


some of the bars raised by the act iy U 
e Many unions have issued watch 


step warnings to members, sayin; - 
cas : ;) > fm mal 
it will be easy to get into trouble an 


this law—it will be very difficult t 
out of trouble. We cannot afford + alt 
into all the destructive dangers of 


tion.” Result: Careful compliance; hs 
dered until the law is changed. — 
e Many unions, like the steelwo ae 
and coa] miners (page 80), are sed — 


safeguards against liability for unav! 
ized acts by officials or agents. Thi 
ternational Ladies Garment Wa: 
Union (A.F.L.) attacked the pm 
by revising its constitution to 
sharply the powers given its shop s 
ards. They are now barred from in 
ing or making policy. If they d 
usually by an order pulling men of i 
jobs—I.L.G.W.U. hopes to prove! 
they didn’t act as agents. Eliminaticy 
no-strike clauses in contracts may! 
relieve unions of damage suits for \ 
tion of contract if a strike occurs 
e A.F.L. has advised locals to ask 
ployers to renegotiate and extend « 
ing union security contracts before. 
22 (when Taft-Hartley bars ay 
closed-shop clauses become effect 
The law allows contracts in force: 
22 to run untouched until June 
1948, Some unions are “open-end 
contracts or setting expiration date 
much as four years beyond that ¢ 
In both instances, the unions hope 
a court ruling that exemptions 2" 
“existing” contracts should extend 9 
the duration of the contract. 

e Legal departments of unions 
management attorneys continue to) 
over the new law. The critical pen 
as both see it, begins Aug. 22. No 0 
repercussions are expected before th 
because most controversial provi 
will not become effective until thea 
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Tangle in Hawaii 


Islands’ labor relations 
still in a snark despite last-minute 
reprieve from the threat of a 
pineapple strike. 


The Hawaiian pineapple industry 
won a reprieve from a strike threat last 
week, 

Just before a scheduled walkout by 

7,000 C.1.0. workers, their Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union agreed to give the U. S. 
Conciliation Service a chance to settle 
the wage dispute. 
e Flight for Peace—This week Nathan 
P. Feinsinger, troubleshooting concilia- 
tor for the Labor Dept., met with em- 
ployers and union representatives in 
Honolulu. He had flown from the 
mainland after Harry Bridges, president 
of I.L.W.U., heeded an appeal for a 
strike delay. Bridges also flew to Ha- 
waii for consultation with his island 
lieutenants. 

Union preparations for a strike went 
ahead just the same. I.L.W.U. is de- 
manding a 234¢ hourly increase (for 
men, from 80¢ to $1.035), and em- 
ployers have refused to offer more than 
a 10¢ hourly raise (to 90¢). 
eSnarls—While a compromise was 
sought, Hawaiian businessmen saw no 
real sign that the islands’ more and 
more complex labor troubles were to be 
untangled. Other. snarls already were 
appearing: 
e1.L.W.U. employees of the American 
Can Co,’s territorial plant threatened a 
strike unless contract demands are met. 
Even if federal conciliation succeeds in 
averting a strike among growers and 
canners, the pineapple crop (90% of 
world production) would be jeopardized 
if the supply of cans is cut off by an 
LL.W.U. stoppage at American Can. 
¢ While the pineapple-industry dispute 
flared, the United Public Workers 
(C.1.0.) quietly slipped into Hawaii. 
It set up shop, in the I.L.W.U. office, 
for a major organizing drive. 
¢And A.F.L., awakening late to the 
fact that C.I.O. has swarmed over the 
three major industries (shipping, sugar, 
and pineapple), began loading its guns 
for a campaign on the Pacific outpost. 
¢ New Law a Question—To what extent 
any of these developments may be in- 
fluenced by the Taft-Hartley’ act re- 
mains to be determined. Pineapple 
men and other employers have made no 
secret of their interest in the new labor 
aw. But, like mainland employers 
(BW—Jul.5’47,p17), they are undecided 
0 far on just how they can use the new 
law without risking even greater labor 
Hazards than they now face. 

Particular interest is centering on the 
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HOW AUTO MAKER 
CUTS SHIPPING COSTS 


Nash Motors Division uses low-cost Acme 


Steelstrap to speed units to production line 





a 
BETTER! Acme Steelstrap holds wood mem- 
bers in place and helps protect breather 
Pipes. Steelstrap and two short pieces of 
strip steel firmly hold engine to skid. 


75% SAVED’ Present cost of packaging 
Nash engine cylinder blocks with Acme 
Steelstrap is only 25% of old method .. . 
labor and material saved! 


50% SAVED! Acme Uni-Pak, in which ag 
bundle of tailpipes is wrapped with three 
bands of Acme Steelstrap, reduced pack- 
aging costs about 50%. 


The Milwaukee Parts Plant, Nash 
Motors, Division of Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation, relies upon Acme equip- 
ment and material to handle its 
bulk packing problems. 


Acme Shipping Specialists helped 
Nash engineers devise packing oper- 
ations that materially reduced costs 
and facilitated movement and safe 
shipping of units between plants. 


NEW! More savings ahead with 
Acme No. 3 Steelstrapper— the 
lightest tool made, Magazine holds 
100 seals. ‘Tensions, seals, and cuts 
the strap in one operation. Small 
base requires only 5-inch strap- 
ping surface. Two levers working 
in opposite directions make for ex- 
cellent balance and easy handling. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK 7 ATLANTA 







(See the three examples of better 
shipping at lower cost on this page.) 


Acme Shipping Specialists will be 
happy to consult with your company 
on specific or general problems of 
packing and shipping. They can help 
you, and without obligation. 


Find out how Acme Steelstrap users 
in many industries now show a profit 
in their shipping rooms. Send for 
free booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 


Acme Steel Company, Dept. BW-77 
2838 Archer Avenue 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of your case history 


booklet, “SAVINGS IN SHIPPING.” 





ACME STEEL CO. 


CHICAGO 





CHICAGO 8 LOS ANGELES 11 
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PHOTOCOPY 


Anything Written, Printed, Drawn 
or Photographed In Actual, 
Enlarged or Reduced Size 


Save Time, Money, Man Power With 
HALOID 


RECTIGRAPH 


PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


Rectigraph produces exact, error-proof photocopi 
in any couniag. te poring poe Se 
size. Manufacturers, banks, insurance companies, 
newspapers, department stores, universities, gov- 
ernment departments and others find it invalu- 
able. NEEDS NO DARKROOM. Requires very 
little space. Easy to install. Simple to operate. 
Let a trained Haloid representative survey your needs. 
Write Dept. 821 


HALOID 


MAIN PLANTS AND OFFICES - 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINC 


























law’s provisions against Communist 
leadership of unions. Employers were 
— to point out that an FBI report 
led with the Owen J. Roberts com- 
mission, during its Pearl Harbor investi- 
gation, pinned a Communist label on 
some I.L.W.U. leaders in Hawaii. And 
on the mainland, the United Public 
Workers is listed, along with the long- 
shoremen’s union, among the consistent 
supporters of the policies of the Com- 
munist Party. 
e No Cheer—The U.P.W.’s jurisdic- 
tion in government offices is outside 
the ordinary concern of business. But 
the union’s presence in Hawaii as a 
left-wing ally of I.L.W.U. in the politi- 
cal life of the islands (BW—May10’47,p 
82) brought no cheer to the hearts of 
business executives. 

Arrival of Abram Flaxer, president, 
and Henry Epstein, international repre- 
sentative, heralded the start of the 
U.P.W, membership drive. It centered 
on 13,000 territorial and county gov- 
ernment employees; U.P.W., which has 
organized federal government employ- 
ees solidly in the Panama Canal Zone 
(BW—Nov.23’46,p44), will not seek re- 
cruits—currently, at least—among the 
30,000 federal workers that are in 
Hawaii. 

While it’s too early to judge the 

success of U.P.W.’s drive, it was quickly 
evident that public workers would not 
flock into C.I.0. Two independent as- 
sociations of government employees al- 
ready have won substantial salary in- 
creases for their members this year; 
U.P.W. thus was left without a sure- 
fire ground for organizers. 
e Fizzle—So far, employers are not 
greatly concerned about the A.F.L. or- 
ganizing campaign. The federation lured 
into its fold an ousted local official of 
the I.L.W.U., announced he would lead 
a “liberation” — for island pine- 
apple workers. e plan fizzled; the 
islands’ pineapple workers apparently 
showed no desire to be liberated from 
the C.1.O. 

A.F.L. hopes to build up steam for 
its organization drive when Dave Beck, 
western vice-president of its militant 
Teamsters Union, goes to Hawaii next 
month. Ostensibly, it will be a frater- 
nal visit. But Beck’s union is solidly 
intrenched in the Pacific Coast fruit and 
vegetable canneries; whenever A.F.L. 
decides to open a serious fight in 
Hawaii, Beck’s union on the mainland 
is certain to have a strategic role to 
play in it. 


PETRILLO’S THREAT 


“Maybe,” said James Caesar Petrillo, 
president of the American Federation 
of Musicians (A.F.L.), “we ought to go 
into the recording business ourselves.” 

He made that observation before 
A.F.M. convention delegates in Detroit 








“NOR RAIN, NOR HEAT” 


Pickets, like the U. S. mail, 
brook no opposition from the ele- 
ments—not even from Old Man 
River. When the Mississippi 
flooded the streets of St. Louis, 
striking A.F.L. unionists at the 
Hermann Oak Leather Co. took 
off their shoes, rolled up their 
trousers, and kept right on picket- 
ing the company. 








recently. He reiterated it this week- 
with strong qualifications—before a cor. 
gressional investigating committee. Th: 
implied threat made newspaper heat. 
lines, and raised public speculation 
whether Petrillo would—or could—tun 
the threat into action. 

The record industry, accustomed ti 
the ways of Petrillo, took the whole a 
fair with more than a grain of salt. | 
was convinced that showman Petril 
was trying out a curtain raiser for con 
a negotiations that will open thi 
all. 

The new Taft-Hartley law bars 10; 
alties, such as those A.F.M. now co: 
lects from all recordings sold. To th 
trade, Petrillo’s avowed yen to launc 
his union into private business wa 
his way of serving notice that recordin 
companies had better not think abou! 
canceling their royalty payments % 
A.F.M. 

The concern among record compat 
executives is not over the prospect 6 
Petrillo as a competitor. Rather, it § 
over the likelihood of another seriou 
musicians’ strike if there is a showdow 
on a royalty clause in 1948 contract 
While antitrust laws could guard, in th 
courts, against strangling business com 
petition from A.F.M., music emplovet 
are not nearly so confident about finé 
ing adequate protection against a stni 
in the provisions of the new Taft-Hat 
ley act. 
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The Marshall plan is moving ahead with unexpected speed. 





A second conference meets in Paris this week end to follow up the Anglo- 
French proposals rejected by Moscow last week. 


Bevin and Bidault sent invitations to 22 European countries. The 
majority have accepted, including more than one from the Soviet sphere. 


This time, Moscow has isolated itself from European opinion; it couldn't 
even pressure all its satellites to stay away. 








The conference will be short. 

It should take only several days to agree on: 

(1) The Anglo-French program for assessing European needs. and 
resources; 


(2) Appointment of a series of committees to assemble the balance 
sheets. 


The conference will produce nothing sensational. 


Nor will the plan submitted to Washington by the Sept. 1 deadline be 
spectacular. 


There will be no proposals for drastic reorganization of Europe’s industry 
and trade. — 

This type of complex long-range planning will have to wait. 

As Paris and London see it, the main job is to get an accurate estimate 
of how much coal and food Europe must import this winter. 


The next job is to determine what Europe can do in 1948 to provide 
itself with more coal and food. 











According to top French officials, four of the imperatives for 1948 are: 


(1) Boost Ruhr coal output; 
(2) Increase British coal output by speeding mechanization and provid- 
ing new incentives for workers; 


(3) Get Germany's nitrate capacity into production and supplement 
shipment of German nitrates to the rest of Europe with a Chilean allocation; 


(4) Grant priorities for U. S. tractors and other farm machinery. 
2 

The idea behind these and other measures will be to reduce Europe’s 
dependence on U. S. coal and food supplies as quickly as possible. 

But the conference will make only rough estimates, if any, of the total 
U. S. aid needed to put Europe on a self-sustaining basis. 

The economic experts who draw up the balance sheets will not have to 
look far for their statistics. 

Most European countries have followed the French lead in working out 
detailed reconstruction plans. 

















U. N.’s Economic Commission for Europe has a fund of information at 
hand from the European Coal Organization and the European Central Inland 
Transport Organization. . 

a 

The thorniest problem will be reconciling conflicting national claims. 

This will be complicated by the need to mesh short-term needs with long- 
range reconstruction plans. 

As worked out on a purely national basis, these overlap each other. For 
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PAGE 92 


one thing, many overambitious expansion schemes in iron and steel, engi- 
neering, and chemicals were based on the assumption that German industry 
would be permanently crippled. 


€ 
Washington and London now see that European recovery hinges on the 
rebuilding of German industry to a level not too far short of prewar. 
Washington plans an announcement at the end of the Paris conference. 
Then will come moves to fit the German pattern into the European. 
® 
Italy’s role in the European economy is far from clear. 


Rome already has a reconstruction scheme patterned after the Monnet 
Plan. But it hasn’t been announced yet—political and economic conditions 
have been too chaotic for the government to finalize the project. 

Italian industry is desperately trying to get its bearings, with the help 
of American and European business. 

Milan is full of rumors of giant U. S. companies opening or expanding 


operations in Italy—tInternational General Electric in electrical equipment 
and appliances; General Motors in trucks; U. S. Steel in iron and steel. 

British, Swedish, and Belgian steel interests are also reported to be 
looking around. 

But U. S. firms are unlikely to move into Italy until Rome’s finances are 
on a sounder bosis and the exchange position permits the transfer of reason- 
able profits. 

















There is probably some truth in the reported deal between Anglo-lranian 
Oil Co. and Azienda Generale Italiana Petroli to form a jointly owned refin- 


ing company. 
The new company—Industria Raffinerie Olii Minerali—is to supply both 
Italian and Central European markets. 








Meanwhile Fiat has been negotiating in Brazil and Argentina with the 
idea of setting up manufacturing or assembly plants for autos. 

Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro are offering favorable terms to Italian 
traders. 





ae 
Czechoslovakia’s Skoda Works has just received an order from the 
Argentine for a mammoth alcohol-distilling plant. 


It will have a capacity of 55,020 gal. a day—said to be the largest in 
the world. 








® 
President Peron’s offer to bac the Marshall plan with supplies from 
the Argentine has this angle: It is designed to further the rebuilding of trade 
channels with Europe. 
But, unless Peron scales down his prices for such products as meat, 
wheat, and linseed, this will be little more than a gesture. 
ioe 
One large foreign contract for American know-how is hanging fire while 
Moscow tries to keep its satellites from joining in the Marshall plan. 














Oscar Kohorn & Co., Ltd., of New York will probably have to wait for 
the shake-down before it signs or forgets a deal for a ruiti-mniltion-doliar 
Czech rayon plant (page 93). 
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American machinery manufacturers, 
nlike engineering firms, have tradi- 
ionally had harsh words from domestic 
ustomers when they exported entire in- 
lustries to foreign countries. This was 
id to potential competitors, U. S. ex- 
porters Of manufactured goods charged 
ingrily. But today the export of techni- 
al know-how has become so important, 
snd the demand from abroad so in- 
stent (“sell it to us or we'll buy it 
sewhere”’), that few machinery manu- 
acturers can resist. 














now-how is no longer monopolized by 
he detached engineers who will design 
pnd build any plant of any size for any 
buyers. In both textiles and chemicals, 
or instance, producers of equipment 
ho have established their business on 
omestic sales are now engineering, 
building, and exporting tailor-made 
plants for foreign customers. 

This practice is still hotly contested 
by many U. S. textile manufacturers. 
hey are desperately aware that their 
‘sport business is challenged by foreign 
ompetition and that their own plants 
eed the kind of refurbishing that Brit- 
sin failed to undertake after World 
Var I. They all but cry treason to equip- 
ent manufacturers who are exporting 
oughly 50% of their production. 
Demand at Any Price—Textile equi 
ment is among the most urgently 
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RAYON PLANT rises from the Nile Delta at Kafr el Dawar, bringing twentieth century engineering to the land of the Pyramids. 


. FOR EXPORT: U. S. KNOW-HOW 
achines, Men, Money 


Tailor-made textile, chemical equipment—plus technicians 
o erect and get it rolling—for foreign customers brings U. S. manu- 
acturers, as well as engineers, rich profits. 


sought-after by foreign buyers. ‘They 
will pay any price; they want immediate 
delivery. Consequently, U. S. equip- 
ment makers are booked through 1948 
and they sadly watch disappointed cus- 
tomers turning to British suppliers. 





Makers to Fore—Thus the export of | 


Our Proudest Export 


American industrial know-how 
is playing a decisive role in the 
resurrection of business abroad 
and in the rise of industry in the 
world’s ““backward areas.” 

American experts are at work all 
around the globe. They are keep- 
ing open the export channels for 
new American machines and proc- 
esses. They are building plants 
that will help undeveloped nations 
to earn their way into the market 
for American products. 

The story of what is happening 
and who is making it happen can’t 
be found in the trade statistics or 
the official records. To get it for 
management-men, Business Week 
correspondents in the U. S. and 
12 foreign capitals have had to 
talk to hundreds of businessmen. 

This is the second report set- 
ting forth what they have found. 
Others will follow in early issues. 



















Export of brainpower is not a new 

business to the textile machine industry. 
It was lucrative before the war; it has 
zoomed since the war's end. Bombed- 
out European mills need new machines. 
The Onent, long ill-clad, is determined 
to clothe itself and win a share of world 
textile trade. South American coun- 
tries are out to meet their own needs 
and to try for some export business. 
e Backlog of Orders—With their books 
jammed with foreign orders, manufac- 
turers are sending erectors, mill special- 
ists, engineers, and architects to install 
single machines or put up complete 
mills. Contracts range from $10,000 
to $500,000 and more. They include 
the cost of machinery plus fees for 
technical aid sent along. Erectors get 
$500 or $600 a month plus expenses 
running to $300 a month. Jobs may 
last a month, a year, or longer. 

The guess in the industry is that the 

export peak has passed—not because de- 
mand is dropping, but because prospec- 
tive buyers are going elsewhere for 
earlier deliveries. Most firms are at top 
capacity and running out of knowers- 
how. Technicians now are sometimes 
assigned to more than one foreign in- 
stallation, jumping back and forth to 
keep both jobs on time. 
e Rayon Plants—H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, makers of tex- 
tile-finishing machinery and rayon spin- 
ning machinery, has contracts in many 
countries. The firm is now installing 
equipment worth over $1 million for 
three new complete plants which will 
bleach, dye, print, and finish cotton 
fabrics in Mexico. Other orders total- 
ing $1 million are being made for Mex- 
ico. 

A complete plant will soon be in- 
stalled in Syria and another in Greece. 
Large additions are being made for a 
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FERTILIZER PLANT for India: built with U. S. know-how, a maharajah’s money. 


big textile finisher in Haifa, Palestine. 
Orders for finishing equipment have 
also been received from India. 

Butterworth’s rayon machinery divi- 

sion is just completing a large installa- 
tion of rayon spinning machines in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. It has orders also for 
Peru and Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
and Egypt. In addition, Butterworth is 
installing rayon spinning machines for 
two Colombian companies. 
e Cotton Mills—Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Boston, did a big prewar business ex- 
porting complete cotton spinning mills. 
Once the pressure of postwar business 
in the U. S. has slackened, this com- 
pany expects to resume its foreign op- 
erations on a sizable scale. 

F. P. Sheldon & Sons of Providence, 

cotton-mill architects, are building a 
complete plant in Lima, Peru. Machin- 
ery was procured in New England. 
Sheldon drew the plans and sent archi- 
tects, builders, machinists to Peru to 
do the year-long job. 
e Participating Ownership—Burlington 
Mills, Greensboro, N. C., participates 
in the ownership of a half-dozen foreign 
rayon mills, including one now under 
construction in Argentina. It supplies 
equipment, sends personnel abroad on 
long-term contracts, and trains foreign 
workers in the U. S. It now has 50 
foreign trainees. Its stake in foreign 
operations, as of late 1946, was $64- 
million. 

Several textile engineering firms take 
contracts to set up plants abroad. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, N. C., and 
Barnes ‘Textile Associates of Boston, 
export their know-how. » Lockwood 
Greene Engineering, Inc., New York, 
is working with Skenandoa_ Rayon 


Corp., New York, on a big job for In- 
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dia’s National Rayon Corp. This Tata- 
controlled company has contracted for 
a multi-million-dollar rayon plant to 
be built near Bombay (BW—Nov.16'46, 
p108). 

e Europe to U. S.—New York’s Oscar 
Kohorn & Co., Ltd., established offices 
in the U. S. in 1922, later shifted its 
entire operation here from Europe. The 
firm has built 50 of the 300-odd rayon 
plants in the world—most of those not 
allied with the big international rayon 
producers. It provides these plants not 
only up-to-date American machinery 
but also complex chemical technology. 
(Vor example: Butterworth rayon ma- 
chinery is sold exclusively for export 
through Kohorn.) 

Kohorn recently supplied equipment 
and engineering assistance to the Bata 
Co.’s_ plant in Svit, Czechoslovakia, 
where filament rayon and staple fiber are 
produced. 

Greece's one rayon plant has just 
ordered $1 million worth of filament 
rayon and staple fiber equipment from 
Kohorn. Greek engineers are coming 
to the U. S. to study production meth- 
ods. The firm is conducting surveys in 
Turkey and the Middle East. 

e Egvpt and Brazil—On the Nile Delta 
at Kafr el Dawar (between Cairo and 
Alexandria) Kohorn is handling per- 
haps the largest engineering project in 
Egypt since the Suez Canal: an $8-mil- 
lion rayon, staple fiber, cellophane plant 
(picture, page 93). A new city will 
grow around it, and the project includes 
power and water and a chemical plant. 

In Brazil, the firm has built the larg- 
est single foreign rayon mill—a $20-mil- 
lion job. In 1945-46 Rayon Peruana, 
S. A. in Lima, Peru, was built in 17 
months by Kohorn experts. Its foreign 





business since the end of thc 
totaled $50 million. 

e Industrial Chemicals—Ameri 
neers specializing in chemica 
ment, and some chemical co 
have been providing foreign 
with new plants and equipmen 
expanding scale. 

American Cyanamid Co., New Yo; 
builds plants, sells them to fore 
ers, and trains personnel to 
them. The company maintain 
technical experts who advise « 
esses and practices. Ore sam) 1 
studied in the U. S. and recomineng; 
tions are made as to proper flotati; 
reagents and techniques. 

In a novel know-how export, Ame; 
can Cyanamid built a plant at Bou 
Brook, N. J., for the Li brothers’ \\; 
Chang Trading Co. Here Calco dyes x: 
made and Chinese technicians x 
trained, pending construction 
similar plant in China. 

e Du Pont in Brazil—E. I. du Pont ¢ 
Nemours & Co. supplies buyers wit 
technical data on materials, and lend 
know-how to its foreign affiliates. Fy 
instance, the firm “‘Ducilo” S. A. P; 
ductura de Rayon, in Buenos Aires (i 
which du Pont owns a 36% interes 
through its stock holdings in “DuPe: 
ial” S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
undertaking a $12-mullion  expansio: 
program. About half the cost will be fo: 
U. S. equipment. Du Pont is buyin 
most of the equipment and supplvin; 
all the know-how and design and sone 
of the operating personnel. 

Similar assistance is being given t 
Industria Quimicas Brasilieras “DuPe: 
ial” S. A. of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in whic 
du Pont owns 49.96%. Du Pont : 
supplying all the know-how and eq 
ment for a $2-million dynamite plant 
and furnishing technical personnel. 

e Exchanging Information—Du Por 
has also exchanged technical inform 
tion with foreign firms under recipr 
license agreements. One of the most in 
portant is a broad agreement with Bri 
ain’s Imperial Chemical Industri 
Ltd. (this arrangement is involved in 
suit instituted by the Dept. of Justic 
under antitrust laws). 

Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Lou 
exchanges personnel with foreign a 
ciated companies and is staffing a br 
zilian subsidiary temporarily. Its pri 
pal overseas afhliate is Monsanto Cher 
icals in Britain, which has an $8-millio: 
expansion program under way. | 
don reports say that this affiliate p 
the St. Louis company an annual ! 
of $100,000 for technical and operatin: 
information. 
e Personnel Training—Chemical Con 
struction Corp., New York, supervis 
construction and initial operation anc 
training of personnel for chemic 
plants. It has built plants in Indi 
South America (Colombia), Palestint 
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L. B. B. Smith, Secretary 
Believers in Valdosta 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg.. Valdosta, Georgia 





OPPORTUNITY-LAND 


Why Not Combine Industrial 
Profits With Happy Living? 


BETTER living, better profits, await in- 
dustrialists establishing plants in Val- 
dosta, heart of a region famous for hearty 
outdoor living and good climate. i 


Valdosta offers special opportunities 
for chemical industries based on naval 
stores and wood extractives, all types of 
wood-working, food and tobacco proces- 
sing, light metal industries, soaps, paints 
and many other types of light industry. 


Labor is plentiful, easily taught and 
cooperative. Vast resources of raw ma- 
terials are close at hand, access to mar- 
kets is easy and cheap. Many other 
basic factors are favorable to new indus- 
try. Investigate now. 


Sound facts and figures will be supplied 
confidentially on request. Write today for 
your free copy of “A Factual Survey of 
Valdosta and Lowndes County, Ga.” 





Does More LL) Operations \ 
A 


The CN-2 increases output over ordinary bench 
grinder by 200% . . . because it eliminates wheel loading, 
wheel digging, wheel dressing. Cutting element—the 
abrasive belt—keeps sharper longer. Reduces operator 
fatigue. Maintains high production all day. 

Grinds on contact wheel, platen or free belt. Use the 
CN-2 for deburring, bevelling, chamfering, clean-up, 
knocking-off corners... and for many other operations 
in souitine and machining departments, tool rooms, 
job shops, service stations, home shops. vine 

Easily adjusted for vertical or horizontal use within 
90% are. Weighs only 15 lbs. Furnished with or without 
motor. Write today for full information. Ask for 
demonstration by local Porter-Cable distributor. 


MACHINE CO. 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


PORTER-CABLE 
2030-7 N. Salina Street 








oD 3 
Dept. BW-13, Ann Arbor, Mich. (Distributors Everywhere) 
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before your customers and prospects with 
sensational New_ Fisherman's De-Liar, 
Product Display Mechanical Pencils, Gift 


Leather, Safety Fi 
Key Kits, Signs, Exclusive Calendars. In 
expensive. Resultful 






Improve your 
business. Place your name 


rst Cases, Personalized 


Get or 


r Big Catalog 
ADVERTISERS PUBLISHING CO. 


France, North Africa, China, and Por- 


ie > 
Yew York’s M. W. Kellogg Co., 
manufacturer of catalytic cracking 
plants and other equipment, is engaged 
in work on many foreign fronts. In 
Haifa, Kellogs is modernizing the top- 
ping units of Consolidated Refineries, 
Ltd. The firm acquires patents so that 
it can both sell the plants and tie up 
royalty deals. It has a project under way 
in’ South Africa, and_ several pending 
in Britain and France. 
e Hydrogenation—Alan Porter Lee, 
Inc., New York, chemical engineers, 
supervises installations of distillation, 
hydrogenation, refining, and edible oils 
roduction facilities. Export of know- 
ow in 1946 amounted to about $75,- 
000 and so far this year to $40,000. 
Charles Owen Brown of New York, 
specialist in nitrogen fixation equip- 
ment for ammonia and ammonium sul- 
phate fertilizers, installs machinery and 
trains foreign personnel. In conjunction 
with Intercontinent Corp. of New 
York, which is handling construction, 
Brown now has a big project under way 
in India. He is providing the chemical 
engineering know-how for a $7-million 
160-ton daily capacity fertilizer plant in 
Travancore, India (picture, page 94). 
The Maharajah of Travancore shares 
50-50 with private investors in the 
ownership of the new enterprise. 
Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turers of chemical processing and other 
types of equipment, is building a caustic 
soda installation for a Chilean rayon 
plant. Like many other know-how ex- 
porters, the firm engineers equipment 
and trains foreign personnel in its plant. 





Pact for Gain 
act ror Gain wort 
rear), 2 

Czech-Polish agreement on [ean Wo 

: tem 10 

trade, power, transport brings Res, 
economies closer together, acts fie bulk 
a’s $9 

as bulwark to recovery. ga 
. ; d's sea] 

Czechoslovakia and Poland signed chine-t 
document last week that may chiang akia v 
the economic face of Central Europe Jiulose 
After nine weeks of intensive work bds wil 

a Czech-Polish negotiating comiiitte: % of t 
came up with a massive agreement that Vindor 
will go far toward integrating the ccon get fi 
omies of the two nations. It encom. [jmtlet to 
passes commercial and trade agreeinents, fijgd Stet 
joint planning of power, agricultural, fiiiese pot 
and transportation programs. kia has 
© Long-Range Plans—Behind the agree. Bijjats on 

ment lay some long-range thinking by [ijl to tl 














both countries. (1) It represents a de to p 
termined effort to fill the economic Bieir exp 
vacuum created by the German eco- [joss G« 
nomic eclipse. The Czechs and Pole: For th 
are determined to prevent Germany itive pla 
from regaining its once dominant in- [iggonomic 


dustrial role in the economies of Yugo- 
slavia, Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria. 
(2) It provides a hedge against a 
possible world trade crisis, which many 
in Europe fear would stem from a 
business slump in the U. §. Czechoslo- 
vakia has a very good reason for want- 
ing such a hedge: 60% of its trade is 
with the West. 
@¢ No. One Customer—The agreement 
hoists Poland to the top rung among 
Czechoslovakia’s customers and sup- 
pliers. In the next five years Poland 
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WORLD'S DOLLAR CREDITS SHRINK ae 

mic it 

Unexpectedly rapid spending of U. S. dollar credits by foreign countries explains Washing: ed. bul 

ton’s anxiety to speed the Marshall plan. At the present rate of utilization, the credits n't. cl 

probably won’t last more than a year. A heavy July withdrawal by Britain knocked its push 
credit down $150 million below the chart’s estimated June balance at $1,700,000,(00. 
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supply its neighbor with $3UU mil- 
worth of coal (some 1,700,000 tons 
rear), ZINC, salt, and electric power 
, Woldrzich (for the latter's north- 
term industrial area). 
fachinery will meanwhile provide 
bulk (fully 50%) of Czechoslo- 
ia’s $300-million exports to Poland. 
» machinery will help build up Po- 
d’s seaports and industries (chemical, 
chine-building, foundries). Czecho- 
akia will also send iron and steel, 
lulose and generators. Consumer 
bds will account for about 10% to 
% of the five-year total. 
Vindow on Sea—Czechoslovakia will 
set from Poland a vitally important 
utict to the Baltic via Danzig, Gdynia, 
iad Stettin, plus rail connections to 
ese ports. (Additionally, Czechoslo- 
mkia has already started operating river 
ts on the Oder.) This means a good 
i] to the Czechs, who before the war 
to pay up to 20% of the value of 
“ir export goods for transportation 
oss Germany. 
For the long haul, however, the ten- 
tive plans for meshing the countries’ 
monomic gears will haye a move pro- 
fund effect than the immediate barter 
acements. 
sFor Joint Power—Commissions will 
tly set about coordinating the 
Mowth of industry and agricuture in 
th nations, They are planning, for 
stance, a jointly constructed power 
ition near the Polish coal fields. From 
i Czechoslovakia will draw a share of 
ie clectrical power, thus cut down on 
fc cost of shipping the coal itself. 
+ Another commission will take up the 
Mssibility of constructing an Oder-Dan- 
Me canal which would provide both 
@untries with cheap water transport 
southern Europe. Other commis: 
pns will go to work on agricultural 
ograms. 
Key to Central Europe—With the 
plish agreement behind it, Czechoslo- 
kia begins to emerge as the keystone 
a new Central European economic 
stem which is not dependent on the 
est (BW—May17°47,p104). The na- 
on has already concluded long-range 
ade agreements with Bulgaria (four 
ars) and Yugoslavia (five years). Cur- 
ntly the Minister for Foreign Trade, 
tr. Hubert Ribka, is arranging talks 
ct a new Soviet-Czech trade agree- 
ent. Next month he will move on to 
ungary. All this adds up to a foreign 






Bade program whereby 40% of Czech 
®»ports and exports will be planned for 


¢ years ahead. 
One big question remains: Will 
zechoslovakia and Poland go along 
ith western Europe in accepting the 
larshall plan? If they do, their eco- 
mic integration might be more lim- 
ed, but could be speeded up. If they 
mt, chances are that integration may 
‘ pushed even further. 
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BAG & BURLAP CO.,INC. 


337 KENT AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 1f!, NEW YORK 
PHONES: EV. 6-1207-8-9 
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MOLDED PARTS 





The Connecticut Hard Rubber Ce. 
405 East Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial ......153.2 151.5 142.7 177.5 
Railroad 43.7 41.8 38.3 64.9 
Utility ree. 166 75.2 71.6 91.7 
Bonds 
Industrial $235.0 322.2. ‘123.2 423.7 
Railroad . 110.3 108.3 1068 118.8 
Utility 113.6 113.0 112.6 115.5 





Data: Standard & 


Rally—Or Bull Market? 


Has the bear market that started a 
little over a year ago really ended? 

Or is the rise, now in its eighth week, 

merely one of those normal bear mar- 
ket rallies that are inevitably followed 
by another severe price drop? 
e Groping—These are the questions 
now bothering the average investor and 
trader. And despite all that has hap- 
pened lately, both still seem to be grop- 
ing for the right answers. 

But in professional Wall Street cir- 

cles, there is no such indecision. If 
you ask those questions there you in- 
stantly get a sharp answer. Whether 
it’s a yes or a no depends only on 
whether you're talking to a bull or a 
bear. 
e The Picture—What has actually hap- 
pened in the market since mid-May? 
The Dow-Jones stock price indexes draw 
the picture this way: 

In a little over eight weeks, indus- 
trial stock prices have climbed some 
20 points, or about 12%. This brings 


Poor's Corp. 


them to a level less than 2 p 
the 1947 high they register: 
ruary. By early this week t! 
covered about 40% of the: 
loss since May, 1946. 

In the same period the 
risen 18% from their 1947 
they were still some 5 point 
1947 highs. 
© Good Cheer—Whiat has 
cheered the bulls lately is 
e The length and extent of 
© The absence of unhealthy « 
speculation; 
© The case with which the 1 
absorbed a growing amount 
taking sales; 

e The many new 1947 high 
individual issues widely scatt 


the list. 
None of these factors, 
is characteristic of bear mark: 


The character of the bur 
current rally has also convin 
bulls that the bear market 
Numbered among the leader 
vance have been many seaw 
chips. 
© No Recession—There has 
other, more important factor 
the continuing high rate of 
earnings and the sharp uptrend 
dividend payments. Until t! 
change in that trend the bu 
clined are not going to worry t 
over the possibility of a rece 
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MONEY RATES —A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 
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nts (page 15). This may inspire 
ne future stock purchases if it touches 

a new round of price increases. 
me of the bulls seem to worry about 
¢ possibility that such an event might 
ice many goods out of the market. 


oney Rates: Postwar Pattern 


In July, 1945, money »robably repre- 
ited the nation’s “cheapest” com- 
odity. By then, as a result of the 
vernment’s “easy-money” policy and 
¢ nation’s war-swollen cash resources, 
Bost of Standard & Poor's various in- 
es of corporate security yields had 
ached record lows (yields go down as 
@curity prices go up). 
Giltedge bonds were offering an av- 
age return of but 2.60%. The yield of 
ed-interest obligations of medium- 
ade rating had dropped to 3.03%; 
eferred stocks gave a return of 3.67%; 
hd common stocks, despite their risks, 
lded only 4.12%. 
Still Lower—Many experts thought 
‘} Day would bring a slight firming 
rates. It didn’t. Instead, in the early 
stwar months, money rates continued 
D slide off to a succession of new lows. 
\s a result, by the spring of 1946 
igii-grade corporates were selling on a 
+3% yield basis, measured by S. & P.’s 
prdstick. The average return on me- 
lum-grade issues had dropped even 
bore sharply to 2.84%. And both the 
referred and common stock groups 
er offering returns of only about 
7 DO. 
In fact, gilt-edge corporate bonds 
buyers a vield of hardly 0.25% 
Feater than that on marketable Treas- 
issues. Medium-grade corporate 
were yielding only about 0.5% 
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more than the governments. And the 
yield differential in the case of common 
and preferred stocks wasn’t much more 
than 1%. 

© Reasons—Onc of — the underlying 
causes of this situation obviously was 
the continuation of federal money con- 
trols after V-J Day. But, there were 
other reasons: 

@ The wild speculating in stocks that 
preceded the break in the 1942-46 bull 
market; 

© Pressure of huge idle funds seeking 
investment; 

© A shortage of gilt-edge bonds; 

¢ The keen bidding of the long-starved 
underwriters for the privilege of han- 
dling the postwar wave of corporate 
refunding and new-money financing. 

e Change—The last year or so, however, 
has wrought a sharp change in one part 
of that picture (chart). S. & P.’s aver- 
age of common stock yields shot up 
above 5.00%, is now around 4.90%. 
And the spread between the return on 
gilt-edge bonds and common stocks, ac- 
cording to New York’s Federal Reserve 
Bank, was recently “the greatest since 
early 1943,” 

But the better yields or stocks do 
not mean that long-term money rates 
have been rising sharply. They did start 
to firm last summer as the stock market 
weakened. That trend, however, didn’t 
last long. Funds requiring investment 
were still too large—and still are. And 
there is still quite a shortage of gilt- 
edge securities. 

What then has caused the rate of re- 
turn on common stocks to shoot up so 
sharply? There are two chief reasons: 
(1) the decline in stock prices since last 
summer, and (2) the recent increases in 
dividends paid by many companies. 



































Chain Stores 


HAIN STORES are many 
C things to many people. 
To consumers, they are a con- 
venient, economical source 
of supply. To manufacturers, 
they are a major outlet for 
goods. Toother retailers, they 
are the big competition. 

To the investor, they are 
a special kind of challenge, 
for chain store securities run 
the whole gamut of oppor- 
tunity—from the speculative 
to the “blue chip”. Right 
now, the changing tides of 
retailing complicate the 

problem. That's why we have 
just published a factual re- 
view of the field. 

After examining the in- 

dustry as a whole, our new 
booklet, “CHain STORES , 
analyzes the present situa- 
tion and future prospects of 
30 leading companies, pro- 
vides pertinent investment 
data on 22 others. Investors 
may have it without cost. Just 
send your request for a copy 
of “CHAIN Stores” to... 
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Merrite Lynca, 


Pierce. Fenner & BEANE 
Underwriters and Distributors of 


Investment Securitves 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. ¥. 
Offices in 92 Cities 























THE TREND 








ON THE “INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL COLLAPSE 


You have abundant opportunities these days to read 
about the pending international financial collapse. Some 
of our statesmen and parts of the press are assiduously 
bearing down on that prospect. 

You have far less opportunity, however, to read about 
how the international calamity foretellers get that way. 
Consequently, we now undertake to indicate briefly the 
economic facts and analysis which underlie the expecta- 
tion of an international financial collapse sometime soon. 
Then we suggest that this prospect, while it involves 
political and economic decisions regarding Europe that 
are of vast importance, still can lend itself to being 
painted in somewhat too grim hues. 


¢ The principal basis for the belief that we are headed for 
an international financial collapse of a general nature is 
set forth by the table in the center of the page. The 
table shows that during the first quarter of this year we 
exported goods and services at the rate of $19.6 billion per 
year, more than $4 billion above last year’s extremely high 
rate. Higher prices, of course, account for a part of this 
increase. 














thus far by Congress won’t aggregate more than 82 bij 
or $24 billion after January 1. And even it fox 
countries continued to pay for imports by draining ¢ 
remaining gold reserves and dollar balances, :t 
be at the expense of the most desperate sort of unj 
mining of the international financial structure. 


¢ It is by no means equally clear, however, that it is g 
to continue to be necessary to fill such a tremendous 
to avoid disaster. There is a considerable possibilit 
reducing the dollar volume of exports without cataclys 
consequences. This arises partly from price declines 
in progress, though insofar as the declines are inte 
tional they cut down the dollar volume of imports, 

Other possibilities arise from cutting out luxury exp 
For example, Latin American countries, which be 
the war sent us almost as much as we sent them, } 
been rapidly draining their gold and dollar bala 
because of a trade deficit running at a rate of $1.6 bil 
annually. A part of their increased imports have by 
luxury goods. While it would have some painful req 
cussions, a big drop in 





In return we imported 
goods and services during 
the first quarter of this year 
at an annual rate of $7.6 bil- 





lion. While that topped pre- Exports of goods and services... $15.3 $19.6 increasing our imports, p 
war levels by a wide margin, | Imports of goods and services... 7.1 7.6 ticularly of foreign servi 
it still left the tremendous | Gap between exports and imports 82 12.0 But they won’t be impos 
. > billion {annua ne ‘ 
gap rs basi pee Gane Means of Filling Gap “ — as so much of 

rate) between what we sent Gifts and donations......... 3.1 29 world remains on its ba 
out of the country in goods RIPE PPT PPI 3.0 4.7 economically. Until Eu 
and services and what we get Sale of gold and dollar balances 2.1 4.6 pean countries once ag 


PORTRAIT OF AN ACHING VOID 














line would not be inter 
tionally fatal. 

There are some posit 
ties of closing the gap 


Ist Quarter 1947 
1946 (Annual Rate— 
( Billions ) Billions) 








back. As the table shows, the 
difference was made up by an expenditure of loan funds 
at a rate of $4.7 billion annually, outlays from public 
and private gifts at a rate of $2.7 billion, and the liquida- 
tion of dollar balances and gold held abroad at an annual 
rate of $4.6 billion. 


© Those who see international financial collapse not far 
down the road say, first, that there simply are not enough 
foreign dollar balances, loan funds, and gift funds avail- 
able to keep filling anything like that $12-billion gap for 
any length of time. And when the wherewithal to do it 
runs out, the international financial crisis will be upon us, 
UNLESS we embark on a new foreign loan program of 
many billions per year. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that it is impossible to 
keep filling a $12- billion gap for any length of time with 
funds at present available for that purpose. Gift funds 
through mid-1948, including $350 million of post- 
UNRRA relief funds, won’t be more than $2 billion. 
Loans available for expenditure from funds provided 


100 


organize to draw on @ 
other’s strength to offset their individual weaknesses, 
will be necessary for us to make large advances to the 

This is what those predicting an international finand 
collapse are really worried about. We agree to 
necessity of providing such loans. But we don’t for 
moment believe such a loan program should involve 
effort to maintain our total exports at the rate of rect 
months. As Herbert Hoover has emphasized in som 
detail, this has imposed a tremendous burden on our ot 
resources and consumption. 





















@ It would be a mistake, however, to assume that no 
results whatsoever will flow from an export decline. 0 
tremendous volume of exports has been a major fact 
in sustaining the postwar boom. Now the problem 
closing that export-import gap can play a very importa 
role in shaping the character of our postwar econom 
adjustment which is already under way. In any WRU 
appraisal of what lies ahead at home, what’s going Ga) 
abroad will have a top billing. iE 
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